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TO THE ‘SOUNDMIRROR’ 









This marvel of magnetic recording—the ‘‘Sound- 
mirror’—can lift you to stardom. Its high fidelity 
recording and reproducing makes it quite unequalled 
as a medium for perfecting all forms of dramatic 


art, music, ‘etc. 


For individual voice and speech reproduction you can 
hear yourself as the audience hear you. You can 
record and re-record, improving and perfecting as 


you go. 


Complete rehearsals—speech, music, sound 


effects—can be recorded and played back 





immediately for criticism and improvement. 


Made in England. PRICE: £62 
Protected by British 
and Foreign Patents 
and Patents Pending. 


exclusive of 
Microphone. 


TAPE RECORDER 


Yj lid 


Uy 


Full details from the Manufacturers 
or Demonstrations by appointment. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD 


Division SM/D, Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, London, $.W.1 - Whitehall 6422/4 
Sales and Service Centres at Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, etc. 
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To all Secretaries of 


Amateur Societies 





Dear Mr. Secretary, 


You hire scenery, 
furniture, and are 
loaned various articles by your 
Members. 


costumes, 


We are sure that, if such 
articles were damaged, you would 
desire to compensate the owner. 


Then again, a Member of 
your Audience might be injured 
—and your Committee might 
have to defend a legal action, 
resulting in your Society having 
to pay damages and legal costs. 


Is it worth your taking this 
risk when the BRITISH DRAMA 
LEAGUE has, in conjunction with 
us, designed an insurance policy 
to protect you at a very small 
cost? 


Shall we send you details? 


Yours faithfully, 


REX THOMAS (INSURANCE) LTD 


Incorporated Insurance 
Brokers, 


COPTHALL House, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 














STAGE 
| LICEMING 
ENP PINRALUS 


Many Amateur Societies are 
making use of our special 
advice service on Stage 


Lighting 


* 


Our extensive experience is 


always at your disposal 


* 


The use of additional Spot- 
lights can improve the general 


effect of any production 


Major 
Equipment Co. Ltd. 
The Stage Lighting Specialists 
22 GORST RD, LONDON, N.W.10 

ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 
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“Take a few notes—brief of course—we'll write up the essay later— 
possibly as a brochure.” 
T?’s called the SCOLASEEL MINOR and has a panel which 
carries 12 Fuses: 12 Silent A.C. Switches, 12 Series Sockets and a Silent A.C. Master 
Blackout Switch. Slider type dimmers can be fitted with short leads and plugs. 

ANY dimmer (not Smith Minor) can be plugged into ANY circuit: and the circuit 
dimmed or brightened as required. Take out the plug, put it into another circuit, and leave the original circuit 
dimmed, or bright—that’s the beauty of this new board. 

Flexible, Economic and Simple. 
Anything you don’t understand, see me after prep. or better still, write to me at: 


STAGE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LTD 
OFFLEY ROAD, THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 
rT 5 RELIANCE 3011! 











LONDON’S LARGEST STAGE SUPPLIERS 


LEFF & JASON 


TARLATANS. Full range of colours, 38 in. wide, 2/11 
per yard. 48 in. wide, white only, 1/11, 2/11 and 3/11. 

NETS. 54 in. wide, 5/6 per yard, in an extensive range of 
colours, including matching for our Tarlatans. Special 
white Ballet Net, 54 in. wide, 5/11 per yard. 

SATINS. Large range of colours, 36 in. wide, 4/11 
per yard. 

SATEENS. 36 in. wide, in a large range of colours, 
including matching for our Tarlatans, 3/11 per yard. 

SATEENS. Extra heavy quality, 54 in. wide, in cream, 
beige, grey, brown, black, 4/11 per yard. 

TAFFETAS in an extensive range of colours, averaging 
38 in. wide, 5/11 per yard. 

Please send stamped addressed envelope for patterns and 

latest price list. When sending for patterns please give 

PRECISE details of your requirements. Please enclose 1 /- 

towards cost of postage, packing and registration. All 

orders despatched by return of post. 





89-91 MIDDLESEX ST., LONDON, E.|I 


Tel.: BISHOPSGATE 4011 and 7496. 


Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street Station. 
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DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 
every description 


<<" end 6 ae 


B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.|1 
has removed to bigger premises 


Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 
Telephone GER. 4136 








FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & ee 
pws 
CO v BIBLICAL 


7 Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 








CITIZEN HOUSE :-: BATH 


This Famous Wardrobe has been re- 

organised to meet increasing demands 

for CORRECT PERIOD COSTUMES, 

CURTAINS AND PROPERTIES at 
inexpensive rates. 

DRAMA LIBRARY. Subscription 5/-. 

Acting Sets and Technical Books. 

Advisory Bureau. 


Apply—Citizen House, Bath 
enclose stamped envelope. 





THE MASK AGENCY 


WILL GET YOU EVERYTHING YOU REQUIRE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTION 

Let us get for you: 

Actual costumes used in films like “HAMLET,” “RED 

SHOES,” “THIS HAPPY BREED,” “TROTTIE TRUE.” 

Also Properties, Scenery, Electrical equipment. in 

fact EVERYTHING from a pin to a full production. 

We will forward to you quotations from suppliers in 

London—FREE OF CHARGE. 

OUR SERVICES ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 
Professional Producers and S. M.’s loaned 

on c 





te, Telephone or - Wire : 
17 STANHOPE TERRACE, LONDON, W.2 
HAR. 5863 
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Scenic Studios 


SCENERY, COSTUMES, DRAPERIES 
AND PROPS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 3990 








CORA BEE 


good, non-utility modern day and 
evening wear. Also attractive 
non-utility model frocks, etc., for 
sale at very reasonable prices. 








45 George St., Baker St., London, W.| 
Telephone: Welbeck 3011 











SALLY SPRUCE 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
‘* Blithe Spirit,”’ “ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 














EARLY 
EDWARDIAN 
OR LATE 
RATTIGAN? 





The hire of decorative fittings, historically correct and 
properly adapted for stage use, is one of the most important 
services which the Strand Electric offers to the professional 
and amateur theatre. 


Our stock of such fittings is quite unique, and so that 
customers may more easily convey to us the type of fitting 
they require we publish a representative catalogue con- 
taining more than 100 examples, from a stable lantern to 
a chandelier and each reproduced to scale for purposes of 
measurement. Copies are available to secretaries on request. 


Enquiries will be dealt with promptly by our Hire 
Departments. 
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ELECTRIC 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


399 Oldham Road, 62 Dawson Street, 
Manchester Dublin 
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signifies many_different kinds of 
artistic activity. There is the 
athering of enthusiasts who devote 
cir whole energy to enjoying, as 
idience, productions of the highest 
uality in attractive surroundings. The 
der centres like Stratford-on-Avon, 
falvern, Glyndebourne, Canterbury, 
ave since the war had many others 
dded to them, and this ‘Festival 
ovement,” as one might call it, is to 
e brought to a climax during the 1951 
estival of Britain. New centres will 
egin their Festival career: some of these 
ay become permanent. Certainly 
ie habit of Festival-going is spreading 
mong the British, and is likely to 
ecome an established means of refresh- 
ent and inspiration. I shall never 
rget the first Edinburgh Festival. 
he preceding winter and spring had 
een the worst in recent history, 
imax of the food and fuel shortages. 
‘© come into the Scottish Capital that 
ugust was to be transported at once 
ito delight. That was not only because 
f the programme, but because of the 
elcome given and the enthusiasm 
10wn by the citizens for their Festival. 
| pointed once more the lesson that 
Festival cannot succeed on visitors: 
must be first and foremost the 
eople’s own affair. 
That leads one to think of the other 
ind of Festival, with which the League 
self is connected: that which is 
rganised primarily for the players. 
mateur festivals serve first of all to 
ring together players from different 


H sinites m is a word which 


groups and different places: but they 
can give pleasure to an audience too, 
most especially if the companies perform 
plays representative of their own life 
and character. In both these respects, 
the International Festival evening or- 
ganised by the League at the Scala on 
June 13th, was successful. Companies 
from Belgium, France, and the United 
States were joined by the English 
winner of the previous night’s National 
Final. The Belgian play, Le Louez-Dieu, 
by Paul Spaak (father of the Prime 
Minister) took one of the mediaeval 
religious subjects which have become 
so important a part of French-speaking 
theatre. It was imaginatively set and 
lit so as to use the depth of the stage 
to achieve mystery, and there was a 
moving performance by an actor who 
had to wear a mask throughout the 
play. L’Aurore du Metro, the drama 
organisation of the Paris Underground, 
gave Fagan’s La Pupille (1734), a comedy 
in the Classical style, with “not only 
confidence and relaxation, but just 
the right degree of artificiality.”” This 
was the comment of Tyrone Guthrie, 
who spoke at the close of the evening. 
“Every part in an artificial comedy 
should be played with the audience as 
a kind of confidant. The actor should 
express to the audience the things 
he cannot say to the other characters, 
but would like to . . . I was immensely 
taken with this charming piece, and I 
thought there was one lesson to be learnt 
not only by the other amateurs here 
to-night and last night but also by the 
professional theatre, namely the broad 
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use that these actors made of space.” 
The Putney Theatre, Vermont, sent 
a young company who gave Piran- 
dello’s Man with the Flower in his Mouth 
a rendering of great intensity, again 
imaginatively lit. 

The performance was set in the 
context of a three-day visit to London, 
during which the companies stayed 
together, with Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Cooper as host and hostess, at the 
British Council’s hostel in Portland 
Place. This was a happy experience 
for everyone, and this kind of Festival, 
developing international amity by com- 
bining artistic with social exchanges, 
should certainly be continued and 
expanded. The same work is being 
undertaken by the Scottish Community 
Drama Association at the Edinburgh 
Festival, where for the second year in 
succession they will have an _ inter- 
national bill of one-acts, this year 
from Wales, France, and Scotland. 

The Conference at Bournemouth 
reminded us that next year sees the 
Silver Jubilee of the National Festival, 
and asked the National Committee 
for a full report on its work and pros- 
pects. The debate (reported on page 44) 
gave some useful ideas for such a stock- 
taking. Meanwhile, the final rounds 
of the 1949/50 Festival were in progress. 
I attended all three Area Finals in 
England and of course the National 
Final on June 12th at the Scala. The 
Western Area were notably lucky in 
their venue at Bournville, where it 
was possible to have a real “Saturday 
out” and enjoy the social as well as 
the theatrical side of the festival. 
Leeds and London also produced 
excellent audiences; and Area organ- 
isers may well have wished that 
the standard of all the performances 
was up to that “in front.” The Howard 
de Walden Cup was won by a remark- 
able tour de force, The Proposal of Chekov, 
done as highly stylised farce, in which 
the most elaborate caricature was “‘so 
beautifully timed and finished that I 
enjoyed it enormously”—I quote Miss 


Rachel Kempson’s words on the acting 
of the West Hertfordshire Players’ 
Club. This year the three adjudicators, 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, Mr. Stephen 
Williams and Miss Kempson, each 
spoke on one aspect of each production. 
One might have expected this method 
to produce an over-long adjudication: 
actually it resulted in an over-short 
one, since each speaker was afraid 
of treading on the other’s ground. 
Scotland were runners-up with a racy 
Border version of the sheep-in-the- 
cradle story which we know in the 
Wakefield Shepherd’s Play. The other 
finalists were the Midland Players 
(Wolverhampton) in Jn the Drought, 
The Oakdale Institute Players, Black- 
wood, in The Jews of Hodos, and the 
Durham Dramatic Society in The 
Crown of St. Felice. 

It is wise, sometimes, perhaps, “‘to 
see ourselves as others see us,” so I 
quote the Times Educational Supplement’s 
comment on the Final :— 

The audience was possibly less partisan 
and belligerent than last year, but its attitude 
was still too like that of opposing football 
team supporters . . . Many will continue to 
feel that community drama cannot be snatched 
competitively from its natural background 
and carried to the metropolis without acquiring 
a degree of pretentiousness quite alien to its 
true function. 

It was pointed out at the Conference 
that the full-length play is the main 
activity of all the more developed 
amateur societies. Only the Northern 
Area is at present running a Festival 
of such plays. They were adjudicated 
in their own halls, and a week’s final 
was held at Rochdale. When each 
company occupies a whole evening 
it is less easy to foster the Festival 
spirit than when three or four play 
together as in the one-act event, and 
the financial problems are considerable 
both for the companies and the League: 
but there is no doubt of its cultural 
value and the organisers are throwing 
themselves wholeheartedly into the task 
of building it up. This too may point a 
way for the future. 


E. Martin BROWNE 
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ON HERALDRY 
by Evan John 


is too often regarded as stuffy 
and (to affect a Shakespearean 
doubling of adjectives) snobbish-pedan- 
tical. Its dramatical-historical implica- 
tions are actually of great practical 
importance to theatrical producers, 


His t0o ofc is a subject which 


and of fascinating interest to such of 


them as care to glance below the surface 
of their paid profession, or their amateur 
responsibilities. Such a glance tells 
them that one part of their function 
in the theatre is curiously similar to 
that of the herald on a mediaeval 
battlefield. The science of Heraldry 
was, in origin and essence, our ancestor’s 
solution of the problem (military and 
theatrical) of making leading characters 
easily recognizable by pictorial symbols. 
Announcement of their names and 
status, which would have been in- 
audible above the din of a fight, is 
also artistically inadmissible in a play. 
Written labels, meaningless to soldiers 
who could neither read nor write 
(and yet must know from which mail- 
clad captain to take orders) would have 
been as useless as the programme-note 
which becomes illegible as soon as the 
auditorium-lights are lowered. 

The basic task of identification first 
became urgent in Palestine of the 
Crusades when My Lord’s well-known 
features began to be masked for battle 
in the new closed helmet of that 
period. During the next few centuries, 
the original purpose of identification 
was extended to cover heredity, family 
relationships, political status, owner- 
ship of landed estates—all the informa- 
tion which a theatrical producer must 
try to convey to his audience, when the 
playwright’s dialogue fails to make 
them sufficiently clear. Widening and 
heightening his aim, the mediaeval 


* “Shakespeare’s Heraldry,” 
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herald ran his science into muddy 
shallows of pedantry and red-tape, 
defeating its first object. His Renais- 
sance and eighteenth century successors 
confused the confusion, and destroyed 
the practical usefulness of Heraldry. 
The science had to be revived in simpli- 
fied form in order to decorate, with 
Divisional elephants and other symbols, 
the khaki-clad shoulders of the men 
who fought for the world’s freedom 
between 1939 and 1945. 

Mr. Scott-Giles’ well-printed, beauti- 
fully-bound, and copiously-illustrated 
book* deals with this far-ranging 
symbolism in scholarly and yet readable 
fashion. His approach to part of it 
is unquestionably scholarly in all 
except small details. He finds little 
difficulty in showing Shakespeare him- 
self to have been occasionally in the 
wrong—for instance in confusing the 
identity of Mortimer in Henry IV with 
that of his nephew and namesake. One 
might tentatively suggest that he should 
give Richard II’s Mowbray a_five- 
pointed rather than a three-pointed 
label for the Bretherton coat and one 
might certainly challenge the four 
quarterings rather grudgingly allowed 
to Charles Brandon (Duke of Suffolk 
under King Henry VIII) who actually 
sported ten, on a still-extant armorial 
roll painted for the famous Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. One might certainly 
have wished for a fuller discussion 
of the fifteenth century “Badge”? which 
was essentially an attempt to simplify, 
and so make practical, what pedantic 
complication was by then spoiling, 
with over-quartered Shields, intricate 
family Crests and purely paper-work 
Supporters. One might also question, 
for more practical reasons, Mr. Scott- 
Giles’ decision to confine himself to 


by G. W. Scott-Giles, Dent, 35s. 





the Historical plays. We would welcome 


a little discussion. of the heraldic 
possibilities open to.a producer of the 
Tragedies, and even the Comedies. One 
would like to hear a scholar discourse 
on the origins of the plain Danish 
cross and the more fascinating blue 
lions and red hearts which might hang 
above the throne that King Claudius 
stole from Hamlet. He lived admittedly 
in days before there was any heraldry 
at all, but also days before there was a 
University at Wittenburg, rapiers for 
men, or high-heeled chopins for ladies. 
Some producers might like to be told 
about the odd patchwork of black 
eagles and red bars on gold which 
Shakespeare may have had in mind 
when he put Much Ado into the com- 
posite but historical kingdom of Arra- 
gon-Sicily. Effective scenery for the 


Venetian Doge’s Council in Act I of 


Othello (or that even better known 
trial scene in which malevolence strives 
against the Quality of Mercy under 
Ducal presidency) might be made to 
centre round a correctly designed, 
correctly-coloured Lion of Saint Mark. 
To some producers, such historical 


correctitude is a mere handicap, a 
limitation to the art which they would 
Others, 


base upon Artistic Licence. 


DOUBLE 
DIAMOND 
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more Christian, may agree with 
Chesterton in believing that Life, 
alias God, is a practical as well as a 
theological Unity, in which historical 
accuracy, if only by fruitful suggestions, 
can sometimes make its contributions 
to an artistic whole. 

Before concluding with a tail-piece 
on the implications of Heraldry, and 
of its possible use in the theatre, it 
is unfortunately necessary to qualify 
praise of a good piece of book-produc- 
tion with one important criticism. 
Heraldry surely demands the same 
elementary and striking colours as any 
right-minded child can extract from a 
cheap paint-box. It is a disappointment 
to find good illustrations marred by a 
so-called red which is a depressing 
compromise between plum-colour and 
mud-colour. When a book is priced at 
£1 15s., the plea of expense and post- 
war printing-difficulties is completely 
put to shame by the recent publication 
of a half-crown Penguin on Heraidry, 
in which a cheerful sky-blue and an 
adequate yellow contend with the 
most satisfactory and uplifting scarlet. 

Such incidental cracks of the critic’s 
whip must not divert attention from 
the fascination and the under-rated 
importance of the subject which Mr. 
Scott-Giles brings to the notice of 
theatrical producers. 

We have suggested that there may be 
some psychological and social con- 
nection between the ancestral coat-of- 
arms and certain modern symbolisms 
of which the dramatic producer’s 
is only one. Those who doubt that 
connection might be induced to think 
again if they could keep a sharper 
eye open during their entombment in 
a London tube-station, or their visits 
to any pub. Both mediaeval Heraldry 
and modern poster-Publicity have the 
wisdom to strike down roots into 
primitive totemism, relying on the 
obvious truth that the pictorial emblem 
has far more powerful influence on the 
human mind than any printed words. 
Both nourish branches and _ tendrils 
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which grow more prolifically in private 
matters, in our amours and our relations 
with our children: we cannot boast 
of being rational creatures, free from 
the irrelevant animal-symbolism of our 
ancestors, so long as we make love to 
young ladies in terms of Pooh-Bear or 
Horsey-horsey, so long as we encourage 
our little boys and girls to shout with 
joy when Daddy pounces upon the 
Christmas-party clothed in the tiger- 
skin rug from the hall. 

Atavism is even clearer in commercial 
publicity. The pedantic herald may 
well be asked why Scotland should be 
symbolised by a Lion Rampant, or 
England by a trio of such Leopards as 
few naturalists could include in its 


fauna; but he can reply with equally 


unanswerable counter-questions. <A 
White Horse marks  steam-rollers 
because the first efficient steam-roller 
was made in Kent, where Hengist 
and Horsa are supposed to have landed 
with a White Horse on their Anglo- 
Saxon banner. But how, in the name 
of all that is reasonable, did the same 
animal come to symbolise Whisky? 


Once such a breach has been made 
in conventional and self-satisfied 
methods of thought, other questions 
begin to join the storming-party until 
its name is Legion. Why is a tobacco, 
rarely smoked in Convents, labelled 
“Three Nuns?” Why is it symbolised 
by pictures of seventeenth century 
musketeers playing bowls in somewhat 
Protestant and anti-monastic surround- 
ings? Why are cigarettes given the 
entrée into our psychology by such 
periwigged aristocrats as might have 
taken elegant snuff, but would have 
considered all smoking as a plebeian 
nastiness? Why is petrol given the 
surprising emblem of a heraldic scallop- 
shell? Why is a brand of furniture 
polish advertised so exclusively in 
terms of the parental responsibilities 
of mice? 

Here be mysteries. But they are 
mysteries well worth a little’ exploration 
by those interested in the art of stamp- 


1] 





ing ideas upon the mass-psychology 
of prospective purchasers in a shop— 
and of prospective audiences in a 
theatre. The dramatic producer is 
High Priest in the Temple of Un- 
Reason, and all too often he carries an 
over-High Brow and a nose turned 
contemptuously up at those whose 
psychology he could profitably study, 
and even imitate, with that humility 
which is the beginning of real wisdom. 
He might do worse than start on 
Heraldry. Words and Symbols change 
rapidly between one century and 
another, but Things change not at all. 
He might learn a little from the Eagles 
Displayed and the Wild Boars Passant 
which Shakespeare must have imagined 
on the surcoats of his leading characters, 
and so often, so curiously, embedded 
in the dialogue which he gave them to 
speak. Being a poet, as well as a 
psychologist, he hardly needed to 
remember the rhyme familiar to his 
grandparents, in order to make Richard 
III and his three Gauleiters (governing 
by Red Rose not Swastika) a little 
more contemptible, and yet a little 
more frightening, to an Elizabethan 
audience: 


The Catte, the Ratte, and Lovell the Dogge 
Rule all Engelonde under the Hogge. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 


WO general tendencies may be 

noted which have an important 

bearing on the theatrical situation, 
especially if the profession is to suffer 
for long, as one is told it is suffering, 
from much under employment. Plays 
which fail to delight first night audiences 
and critics are taken off with a speed 
that would do credit to a Broadway 
“fold,” while long runs are as long as 
they were in the war. 

The phenomenon of Delderfield’s 
Worm’s Eye View certainly deserves a 
note in the annals of the London theatre. 
Having completed nearly 2,000 per- 
formances and having lost its brightest 
star to a new play of the same sort, 
this long-ago-topical piece about R.A.F. 
billeting transfers itself with every 
sign of “taking” again, to another 
nearby stage. It is not part of the 
business of this survey to ask what 
keeps such plays running, but the 
question should be asked all the same. 

Ronald Shiner, the star of Worm’s 
Eye View, re-appears in much the same 
part in a new play, Seagulls Over 
Sorrento, by Hugh Hastings. This time 
the group of types is a nautical one 
and some notices babble of “the Navy’s 
Journey's End.” This might seem to be 
rating the ratings a bit too high. The 
truth is that though the piece is done 
with much spirit it is a very thin bit 
of drama; and once or twice the 
dramatist’s hand is shown to be a real 
novice’s. But all the beloved ingredients 
are there, the all-male cast, the rough 


male badinage, the spade-calling of 


the lower deck, a martinet trounced, 
a pathetic friendship between a reliable 
“heavy” and a nervy lad from a 
foundling home, Mr. Shiner imitating a 
cockney sailor imitating Carmen 
Miranda, and a noise of seagulls ‘‘off.”’ 
But however sham the heroics, the 
dialogue is authentic and racy and 


Mr. Hastings knows his types. Bernard 
Lee as the heavy, Nigel Stock as the 
lad, and William Hartnell as the 
Petty Officer could hardly be more in 
style. 

A play set much nearer Sorrento 
in what some people might be tempted 
to think was Malta—is His Excellency, 
by Dorothy and Campbell Christie. 
The situation is that a Labour Govern- 
ment has sent out an_ ex-docker, 
risen to post-war political eminence, 


as the new governor of the island of 


“Salva,” a British dependency where 
there are local labour troubles. He is 
a rough diamond, and has no support 
except from his daughter, an ex- 
W.A.A.F. sergeant. He finds him- 
self obliged to use troops to break 
a strike, which is in flat contradiction to 
the principles of an old trade-unionist. 
All this would have been much more 
convincing if we had been allowed 
to see some of the striking natives at 
close quarters, and as humans, instead 
of which the only islanders we meet 
are of the genus comic stage dago. The 
end is a mere get-away, which will 
only satisfy the very easily pleased. 
There are two very good performances: 
Eric Portman brings the greatest pos- 
sible conviction and precision of detail 
to the role of the governor—a look, 
a walk, a non-committal awareness 
which marvellously communicates the 
inner life of the man. Sebastian Shaw 
is perfectly in style for the courteous, 
knowledgeable but not very cordial 
diplomat of the traditional type. Other- 
wise the play has not received 
imaginative casting or production 
Warren Chetham-Strode’s _ latest 
piece Background, on the other hand, 
has absolutely first rate direction from 
Norman Marshall, a convincing set 
(Michael Weight) and admirable cast- 
ing especially of the children. They 
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are all-important in this rather glib 
problem play about the background 
of which their parents’ divorce robs the 
off-spring. The play lacked substance 
in the initial dispute of the parents 
(played with great assurance by Andre 
Morell and Valerie White). The drama 
turns upon the reactions of the son 
who is at the awkward age between 
prep. and public schools. His sisters 
have neatly reacted to the impending 
break-up of a nursery (presided over 
with enormous presence by Lilly Kann 
as a German nanny) by tears and 
bravado. But the boy feels murder in 
his heart, runs away from school, 
comes back and tries to pot the “‘co- 
respondent.” This finally draws the 
estranged couple together again in the 
best traditions of the sort of Victorian 
melodrama which it is so fashionable 
(and so unfunny) to burlesque. What 
really gives the play its impetus is an 


Ralph Richardson and Campbell Singer in R. C. Sherriff’s play “HOME AT SEVEN” 





Housten Rogers. 


astonishingly plausible and touchingly 
real-seeming performance by a_ boy 
actor, John Charlesworth. 

Rachel Grieve’s If This Be Error, which 
opened the Bath Festival, reached the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and gave much 
pleasure to those who find more to 
their liking in a good second-act ladies’ 
battle than in all the sociology ever 
dramatised. Mary. Ellis, a “Second 
Mrs. Someone or Other,” is discovered 
by her step-daughter, Mary Morris, to 
have been tried and acquitted on a 
charge of husband-slaying; this makes 
a family party, with Daphne Slater as a 
step-daughter-in-law and Gladys Hen- 
son as an implacable “treasure.” The 
play contains some hard-hitting 
“scenes” in the old-fashioned sense and 
when they are acted as well as they 
were here, one is tempted to think 
that the sooner the theatre of the 
grande scéne a faire returns the better. 





OBERAMMERGAU 


HOULD the Oberammergau 

Passion Play be rewritten? It is 

apparent from the latest attempts 
to improve the text and music of the 
play, which is being performed for the 
first time since 1934, that the little 
Bavarian community is aware of the 
need to bring its drama into line with 
contemporary standards. But a more 
drastic revision is necessary if the 
potential apostolic value of the pro- 
duction is to be enhanced. 

It has been argued that the somewhat 
primitive form of the play serves as a 
reminder of the tradition in which it 
has its roots. However, the present 
text* bears little resemblance to the 
original used in the seventeenth century, 
for it is based on J. A. Daisenberger’s 
1860 edition. And as this edition has 
often been tampered with, it seems 
that failure to provide a more worthy 
text is not due to a misguided reverence 
for Daisenberger’s work. The principal 
objection made to the suggested new 
version is that it would involve the 
abbreviation of Rochus Dedler’s musi- 
cal score. But a revised text, based on 
the pattern of the one now in use, 
could be contrived to blend with the 
changing moods of the music, which, 
though by no means great passion 
music, is worth preserving, together 
with the choral introductions to each 
act. These introductions, with their 
accompanying tableaux, depicting Old 
Testament scenes analagous to each 
episode in the story of the Passion, 
have been referred to as brakes on the 
action of the play. But, in fact, they 
provide welcome opportunities for 
meditation. 

The last of the tableaux, which are 
brilliantly arranged in the present 
production, shows Jesus as the Friend 
of children. This takes the place of the 
finale of earlier performances, in which 
His enemies were seen scattered at His 


feet, and gives the key to Anton 
Preissinger’s interpretation of the role 
of Christ. Alois Lang’s much discussed 
portrayal of Christ the King has been 
replaced by a reserved performance 
in which emphasis is given to His 
humility. This interpretation has one 
great advantage. In the judgment 
scenes, Preissinger’s self-effacing man- 
ner prevents him from dominating the 
stage. Thus, the audience is helped to 
see the events leading to the Crucifixion 
through the eyes of Christ’s contem- 
poraries, who had no idea of the stature 
of the Man they were condemning to 
death. 

The play is produced, as it has been 
since 1922, by Georg Johann Lang. 
The atmosphere of mass hysteria he has 
created in the crowd scenes shocks the 
mind as much as the realistic enactment 
of the Crucifixion, and yet his treat- 
ment of the whole production is reticent 
and in good taste. 

Although new revisions of the text 
permit greater continuity of action, the 
abridgement of the final act, which was 
first made for the 1930 production, 
throws the play out of balance. It is 
unfortunate that the Resurrection is 
dismissed very briefly, after more than 
seven hours have been given to the 
agony and horror of the Crucifixion 
and the events preceding it. 

That is another point to be taken 
into consideration if the play is re- 
written. And certainly a complete 
revision should be made. At present the 
greatness of the story and its message 
predominate in spite of the clumsiness 
of the text, mainly because of the com- 
petence of the producer and the obvious 
sincerity of the cast. But Oberammer- 
gau’s artists and craftsmen deserve 
better material through which to 
express the faith that has given their 
village inspiration for 300 years. _ 

KENNETH J. ROBINSON. 


* Published in English by Ernest Benn Ltd., together with histery of production and music, articles 
on village and its people, and guide book. “The Passion Play, Oberammergau, 1950.” 12s. 6d. 
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THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


Jesus is led away after his betrayal. A scene from this year’s performance of the play 
which has been given every ten years since 1634. 





SOME CONTRASTS 





IN 


COUNTY DRAMA 
by County Drama Advisers 


R. MAURICE FARQUHAR- 

SON has discussed recently in 

Drama the principal charac- 
teristics of the county drama move- 
ment. If we now look for these in the 
work of one or two widely differing 
counties we can see how a _ fairly 
uniform programme of basic activities 
festivals, schools, one-day and week-end 
courses and the like—is adapted to 
suit different local conditions and 
needs. For it must be remembered that 
county drama covers everything from 
the large industrial centre to the 
remotest village. 





LANCASHIRE 


In Lancashire the County Committee 
and its Advisers serve not only the 
administrative county area but no 
fewer than fourteen independent county 
boroughs. 


Life is never duil for the Drama Adviser 
in Lancashire as the county offers so many 
different kinds of work. Here are two typical 
days. The evening of the first takes me to 
the northern area bordering on the Lake 
District. Each village has a thriving drama 
group and they are rehearsing a Pageant to 
be given in the village church. The journey is 
broken just beyond Carnforth to visit a 
Women’s Institute. It is crowded; some of the 
women have walked two or three miles to 
attend the meeting. When the day comes for 
their production they will play with a sincerity 
that is unequalled by any urban group. A 
hurried tea, then on to the village where the 
Pageant is to take place. Weeks of preparation 
have gone into writing the script, making the 
costumes and rehearsing the various episodes. 
To-night is the first complete rehearsal in the 
church with both choir and players. It reveals 
a genuine and moving community effort: 
all the work of creating local interest, as- 
sembling the p!ayers and overcoming minor 
prejudice has been well worth while. The 
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second day is in the urban area. After a 
morning spent in administration, the afternoon 
is given to lecturing to a Townswomen’s 
Guild and visiting a Community Service Club 
in one of the smaller Cotton Towns of the 
Rossendale Valley. In the evening there is a 
class in Acting Exercises in one of the larger 
Youth Clubs. Here a crowd of young people 
are eager to put on a play but shy of making 
themselves look foolish in the eyes of their 
friends. It is not easy to get them started, but, 
their .confidence once gained, they will work 
with an imagination and vigour that is almost 
overpowering. The problem in Lancashire 
is not how to encourage amateur drama but how 
to keep up with the demands for advice and 
instruction. 
A. WitLerr WHITTAKER 


CORNWALL 


In Cornwall, drama derives more 
spontaneously from the heritage of the 
Cornish countryside, hindered only by 
the difficulty of communications. Here, 
then, the first aim is to train local 
leaders so that good work may be 
carried on in more or less self-contained 
communities. 

Cornwall is a_ geographically isolated 
county. The Cornish still talk of ‘‘visiting 
England’? when they cross the Tamar, and 
the high cost of travel is increasing this separa- 
tion. In Cornwall the Miracle and Mummers’ 
Plays died hard, and the Cornish still revel in 
the Padstow Hobby Horse and Helston Furry 
Dance. The Old Cornwall Societies with their 
Bardic ceremonies also contribute a dramatic 
element to the county life, and there is a deep 
affection for the legends of the Cornish Saints, 
which are themselves fraught with drama. 

It is a county where the “‘foreigner’’ almost 
invariably takes the lead, the foreigner who 
comes to make holiday and remains to live. 
The great revival of drama in the last few 
years, which promises to come to a climax 


in the summer of 1951 with the Festival of 


Cornish Drama, is mainly the result of the 
foreigners’ lead. Regular One-Day Schools, 
Week-end Courses, Lecture-Demonstrations 
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conducted by them are helping to give 
effective expression to the natural dramatic 
feeling of the people. Entries for the Annual 
County Drama Festival have been more 
than doubled during the last three years, and 
unlike many other counties, we follow the 
old Cornish motto: *‘One And All’’——-everyone 


co-operates to make a success of the one 
secular Festival. We ‘don’t belong to do” 
much drawing-room comedy, but prefer 


the folk-play and straight drama. 

The appeal of Religious Drama is great, 
and the Cornwall Religious Drama Fellowship 
is playing an increasingly large part in our 
cultural life. On a June afternoon last summer, 
hundreds of people gathered in Gwennap 
Pit, Redruth, where John Wesley preached 
under Cornish skies, to witness an original 
dramatisation of extracts from his Diary, 
given by the Methodist Youth Clubs. 

From time immemorial, open-air produc- 
tions have been popular, and small wonder 
when our Rounds or Playing-Places form 
natural arenas. At Porthcurno, not far from 
Land’s End, there is an unique open-air 
theatre, which after ten years’ disuse, once 
more rejoiced playgoers last July with a 
County School Production of The Trojan 
Women. The theatre with its backcloth of 
Cornish sea and rock wings and its Grecian 
form is in itself characteristic of the way we 
get things done in Cornwall. Miss Cade, its 
non-Cornish owner, achieved its construction 
with her Cornish gardener. 


FRANCES COLLINGWOOD-SELBY 


NORFOLK 


Here and there a county tradition is 
establishing itself in favour of some 
special aspect of dramatic work, in 
addition to the fundamental training 
which it is the duty of the County 
Committee and Adviser to provide. 
Thus in Norfolk, where again the prob- 
lem of communications arises, exhibi- 
tions in the county town have helped 
to educate and knit together those 
active in drama throughout the whole 
county. 

These exhibitions are staged at intervals of 
approximately eighteen months in the local 
art galleries in Norwich and are well attended. 
To date three have been held on the following 
subjects—Soviet Theatre (1947), British 
Theatre Design (1948) and the History of the 
British Playhouse (1950); the East Anglian 
Theatre is being considered as a venture for 
1952. The exhibitions are sponsored by the 


County Committee and financed by subscrip- 
tions from the Local Education Authorities, 
local societies and proceeds from performances 
given by the Conesford Players, an experi- 
mental company directed by the County 
Organiser. The future plans of the Committee 
envisage closer collaboration with the Local 
Education Authority in the establishment 
of some form of Drama Centre for the county, 
including an experimental theatre. 


Jack MircHLey 


ESSEX 


In Essex a progressive Education 
Authority offers unlimited scope for 
establishing the right relationship be- 
tween the theatre and the community. 
Again all the usual amateur activities 
have their place but a special feature 
is the work among children. 


Four companies of teachers are established 
whose purpose is to bring live theatre to the 
children, varying the method to suit the 
different age groups. For the young child, 
theatre should not only provide a satisfying 
aesthetic experience, but should give scope 
for creative expression. The programmes for 
this age group give close personal contact 
between audience and players. The secondary 
school child is able to realise theatre as a 
world of illusion so the form of presentation 
is chosen with this in mind. 


The main company last season presented an 
arena production of The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
playing in different towns to over 8,000 
children. A second company in an urban area 
is having considerable success with an adapta- 
tion of Toad of Toad Hall, planned specifically 
for the 11-13 age groups. A third team in the 
Thames Valley area, concentrating upon 
secondary school pupils, gives The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle in the Elizabethan manner. 
Finally, the fourth company working from a 
small market town is playing to remote rural 
areas, taking theatre into the actual class- 
rooms of the village schools. Their programme 
of dramatic games, elaborated versions of 
familiar stories, mimes and ballads is built 
within a spontaneous and improvised frame- 
work, giving much scope for audience par- 
ticipation. 

From these experiments it is hoped that the 
children when they leave school will take with 
them not only an enthusiasm for the theatre 
born of their own participation in dramatic 
work, but also the ability to become intelligent 
members of an audience who appreciate 
the work of the playwright and the actor. 


Masstz Cossy 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


For a general summary of the work 
and prospects of a County Committee 
let us turn finally to Nottinghamshire, 
a county area comprising four boroughs, 
a large rural community, a coal-field 
and an extensive urban and industrial 
district. The drama service provided 
by the Nottinghamshire Education 
Committee is now in its sixth year and 
the County Adviser writes of it as 
follows :— 


The results are unspectacular because the 
policy has been one of organisation carefully 
adapted to local characteristics and conditions 
and of co-operation with whoever desires it— 
this has meant giving equal attention to the 
classical drama in a Grammar School and the 
one-act play in a British Legion Club. A steady 
growth of feeling among all sorts and condi- 
tions of people towards drama and the theatre 
has been due to that simple-subtle publicity 
which is the Adviser at work wherever there is 
a place for him to work; this policy, backed 
by a generous Local Education Authority, 
is slowly taking effect in the village school 
as in the factory or the Miners’ Welfare 
Institute. 


The years have produced several co-related 
organisations contributing to the sum of the 
work. Non-specialist teachers in junior and 
secondary modern schools have followed, 
at the Committee’s expense, an intensive 
part-time training for the proficiency certificate 
of the Incorporated Association of Teachers 
of Speech and Drama. An unusually high 
percentage of candidates were successful in 
the examination held locally this year and are 
now associated with the area branch. Parallel 
with this scheme of training (which is con- 
tinuous) is a plan to appoint specialist teachers 
of wide experience to the larger districts 
where they work with the non-specialists at 
the invitation of Head Teachers; two such 
appointments were made last year with good 


results and a third will commence in 
September. 
Children’s Theatre is regarded as an 


essential part of the whole scheme. Contact 
with the best kind of theatre was first made in 
1948 by arranging with the Nottingham 
Playhouse that secondary schoolchildren should 
go to six plays a session at the Committee’s 
expense. The plays are selected by the 
Authority in consultation with the Theatre 
Trust (the Director of Education being a 








member of the Board of Management) and a 
due amount of preparation is carried out by 
the schools before each visit. The time is 
eagerly awaited when the Playhouse may be 
able to tour the county, and meantime the 
Young Vic Small Company has played to 
enthusiastic audiences at the four urban 
centres. The rural schools are difficult to 
cater for because they comprise all ages. 
The Mobile Theatre this year “shared” 
their work with about 5,000 children from 
some 150 schools assembled at twenty-three 
village centres in charge of Host Head 
Teachers, whose reports ask for more visits 
of this excellent type and quality. 

The Service of Youth is provided with an 
annual festival at several local centres. After 
six years the local festival has become a vital 
part of the calendar of community events. 
This year the Nottingham Playhouse furnished 
the adjudicators, thus forging another link 
with the theatre itself. A county puppetry 
guild was founded in 1948 and a large number 
of schools, youth organisations and_ the 
teacher training colleges belong to this 
voluntary body, which held its third annual 
festival and exhibition in April. The Educa- 
tion Committee support the guild by providing 
an annual course and promoting demonstra- 
tion-performances by a _ touring puppet 
company. 

In 1947 another voluntary organisation 
was formed to bring together the varied types 
of youth and adult drama groups. Known as 
the Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Drama 
Association, this body has interested itself in 
almost every aspect of theatrical art and 
entertainment. Close association with the 
British Drama League secured a de-centralisa- 
tion of the League’s training courses, and 
courses for non-teachers, pioneered by 
the Association, have since been con- 
ducted by the Education Committee. A 
system of local guilds or federations of amateur 
groups on a _ district basis is working 
satisfactorily. 

E. D. SHaw 


This pattern of a county’s develop- 
ment over the past six years is in no 
way extraordinary. <A _ firmly-rooted 
organisation exists in all the counties 
instanced and in a good many others. 
Those proofs of success may well 
encourage those who _ contemplate 
similar work. 
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SAMPLES FROM A 
THEATRE COLLECTION 


HERE is a fascination in delving 

into the past of anyone or any- 

thing; research students become 
imbued with a kind of fanaticism, 
and we all nose delightedly into his- 
tories, diaries and files when they 
are presented to us. Anyone who can 
stop history in its flight, and hold it 
fast for a second while the camera 
shutter pinpoints it for eternity, earns 
all our gratitude. 

Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son, two bright and astute young 
actors, who met on the stage some 
eleven years ago, discovered a common 


Be Sree 


JOHN LISTON AND 


interest in collecting “anything and 
everything to do with the theatre,” 
and have never stopped since. Their 
main interest is, of course, the treasure 
trove, portions of which are regularly 
exhibited in theatre foyers and else- 
where. But they have not given up 
their stage work altogether, nor merci- 
fully, have they sacrificed their sense of 
humour and proportion. Mander ex- 
plains it all by saying: ‘Somebody 
gave me a collection of programmes 
when I was about ten.” 

The theatrical china figures of players 
in their best-known parts, usually 





ELIZA VESTRIS. 


A pair of china plaques of the two singers in “Buy a Broom,” sung as a duet at the Haymarket 
Theatre, November 6th, 1826. 
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based on old prints, are one of . the 
most intriguing features of the Col- 
lection. A puzzle was set to the two 
collectors when they found themselves 
in possession of a figure of Madam 
Vestris singing her famous Broom-Girl 
song, and also a figure of what is 
obviously a man in the same character. 
At last they discovered that at a Benefit 
given for Vestris at the Haymarket 
in 1826 the song had been arranged as a 
duet, and John Liston, the most 
popular comedian of his day, had 
appeared on the stage with Vestris, also 
dressed as a broom girl. 
This appearing ‘“‘en travestie” has 
been a _ feature of entertainment 
throughout the ages. The playbill of 
production of The Beggar’s Opera at the 
Haymarket in 1781 shows that all the 
male parts were played by ladies 
of the company and vice versa. Polly 
Peachum was played by Charles Bannis- 
ter “overloaded, but not encumbered 
by a complete dress of white muslin...” 
(Charles Pearce’s “Polly Peachum and 
the Beggar’s Opera’’.) 
made one of his big successes as Sir 
John Brute, in The Provok’d Wife, and 
I was shown a print of him in powder 
and patch. “Breeches parts” and 
“drag parts” as the old actors called 
them (possibly from the dragging of the 
skirts along the ground) were more 
common in those days than they are 
now, though we still have “‘Charley’s 
Aunt” and the Principal Boy. 
Supporters of “Equity” will be 
particularly interested in the print 
called “The Stage Mutiny” (which 
appears as the frontispiece to this issue), 
commemorating a fight between the 
two patent theatres, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, and the Haymarket 
Theatre, which was unlicensed. Some 
of the actors from Drury Lane under 
Theophilus Cibber revolted and made 
their headquarters at the Haymarket 
Theatre. The affair was the talk 
of the town in 1733, and is graphi- 
cally described by W. Macqueen- 
Pope in his book on the Haymarket 


Garrick himself 


Theatre. Old _ play-bills — provide 
interesting sidelights on how managers 
kept order in the theatres (“price 
of admission for children in arms 
1 guinea”) while the posters, scripts 
and advertisements of the Victoriar 
and Edwardian melodramas’ which 
Mander and Mitchenson have been 
instrumental in searching out for the 
managers of the Bedford Theatre, 
Camden Town, during their recent 
series of revivals, suggest that the 
makers of film posters and “trailers” 
have started where the Victorians 
left off. 
Ertc BRAUN 


Miss GRACE LESTER 
as “ Grace Daremont ” 
(The Lady Boxer) 


“One ‘terrific’ scene of the drama is where, 
after returning to her elegant little flat, to 
which she has brought the fragile heroine for 
shelter, and, finding Dick Darrell there, 
Grace Daremont puts on the gloves, and 
gives the dishonourable cur a sound thrash- 
ing. This scene drew forth the tumultuous 
applause of all parts of the house. Were there 
no other feature of merit in the whole per- 
formance, this scene should ensure 
for ‘A Woman’s Pluck’ a run of unprece- 
dented popularity. But in truth the whole 
drama is full of good things.’’-— Western 
Daily Mercury, March 22nd, 1904. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 





CREEL > teow 


THE GLOUCESTER THEATRE 
GUILD recently gave “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” under conditions something 
like those which Shakespeare himself ex- 
perienced on tour. His Globe Theatre derived 
from, and in essentials resembled, the 
courtyard of such a hostelry as the New Inn. 
We welcome this account from Sir Barry 
Jackson: 

My first visit to the New Inn at 
Gloucester took place fifty years ago 
and was something of a surprise. 
The name inspired expectation of 
late Victorian architecture, but, on 
turning into the courtyard—before 
the advent of the motor-car, let it be 
remembered—it was not possible to 
restrain a gasp of astonishment. For 
here was a remarkable example of the 
Mediaeval Hostelry. Flitting shades 
of an endless procession of travellers 
seeking shelter and hospitality passed 
through the mind, wayfarers of 
every description and of every age, 
and among them the players who 
found a natural playhouse with its 
boxes for the nobility, its galleries 
for the citizens and its paved yard 
for the groundlings. 

Exactly how long it is since a 
performance was actually given there 
remains in doubt, probably not for 
some 250 years, but the endless 
chain of surmise connected with 
William Shakespeare makes a guess 
that he himself played there. 

It was an inspiration, therefore, 
of the Gloucester Theatre Guild to 
present performances on June 11th, 
18th and 25th, of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor in celebration of the fifth 
centenary of the inn’s foundation 
by the monk, John Twynning. These 
performances were given under con- 
ditions and in surroundings from 
which our modern theatre has 
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evolved. ‘This is precisely the type 
of work-—if delight in what is, after 
all, an expression of the fundamental 
can be termed “work’’—in which the 
amateur can excel. He or she is 
accomplishing something outside the 
sphere of the professional orbit. 
Shortcomings, which are certain to 
be apparent, are freely acknowledged 
and forgiven for the spirit which 
animates an adventure so unusual, 
one which must be set down as a 
remarkable event in theatre history. 

Proof is always forthcoming that 
given a good play which, whatever 
its literary form, is simply synony- 
mous with a good story, the extran- 
eous ornaments of scenery and 
costumes are merely adding ‘‘sauce 
to sugar.” 

At the New Inn, we had a sign 
hung up for the scenes in the Garter; 
for the forest we had leafy branches 
of Cotswold beeches. That was all. 
Use was made of the outside staircase 
and the balcony, though not so much 
of the latter as might have been 
expected. But there was good reason, 
for arriving guests with luggage were 
being shown to their rooms while the 
play proceeded. Some of the spec- 
tators resented the intrusion of 
modernity upon what purported to 
be a seventeenth century canvas. 
Personally, at that first Sunday 
afternoon performance, I found all 
this delightful, experiencing not the 
slightest irritation on seeing white- 
coated members of the house staff 
laden with what was obviously 
baggage designed for air travel. Sir 


John and his humours held their 


own in spite of minor digressions. 
Why? As I have noted, the scenic 
display was nil. The costumes, made 
at home with considerable labour, 
were best summed up as Fancy Dress, 








‘“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,” 


at the New Inn, Gloucester. 





And yet, owing to audibility, mastery 
of the text and continuous action, the 
play held. The of good 
theatre, a story embellished with 
acute observation of human charac- 
ter and some literary grace, proved 
triumphant. 


essence 


Individual criticism is out of the 
question and out of place. I am as well 
aware as the producer of difficulties 
which must have appeared almost 
insurmountable. Bearing these in 
mind, all interested in our English 
Theatre must be grateful to the 
Gloucester Theatre Guild for a 
memorable endeavour. 


BARRY JACKSON 


A SCHOLARSHIP: The Holywell 
Players have most generously presented to the 
British Drama League the sum of £20 for a 
MALE student at the Full Time Training 
Course in the Festival of Britain Year, 1951. 

Candidates should apply for details 

to Miss Frances Mackenzie, B.D.L. 

Training Department, not later than 

October Ist, 1950. 


No 
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David Farrell. 
THE CONFERENCE this year was 
on a notably high level. We print the Minutes 
“in extenso”’ because we think everyone will 


find them interesting reading, Mr. Hannen’s 


speech especially. The Resolution on the 
Conference’s future gains point not only from 
the discussion upon it in particular but also 


Srom the wide range of subjects debated 


during the day. 


BOURNEMOUTH was a happy choice 
Theatre Week: 
our hosts. the Little Theatre Club, were 
most kind and Mr. H. M. Newson, their 
Secretary, gave unfailing assistance with a 
charming smile. Socially, it was a warm- 
hearted gathering. Theatrically—well, here 
is an impression of a day’s visit by Peter 
Forster, dramatic and literary critic, who 
allended a discussion, and a_ performance 
about which he spoke: 


What a good audience it was! 
Though drawn from all parts of the 
country, and not solely from Bourne- 
mouth (as The Bournemouth Daily 
Echo seemed to think), there was a 
remarkably homogeneous feel about 
it—heartening evidence, surely, of the 








way in which common interest in 
a subject can bind people together. 

I was struck by this at the dis- 
cussion in St. Peter’s Hall on Whit 
Monday evening about ““The Acting 
of Plays by Boys and Girls.’”? When 
the discussion was “thrown open” 
it was clear that there were many 
schoolteachers present and anxious 
to speak. Of course there were 
disagreements, but the overwhelm- 
ing impression was of a keen desire 
on everyone’s part to impart to 
the young the delights of drama— 
a keenness the more remarkable 
when one considers how full the 
teacher’s timetable is nowadays. It 
was also interesting to note the 
almost unanimous approval when 
Mr. Leigh Crutchley wained against 
over - stressing the psychological 
aspect, and the danger of turning 
the play producer into a_ child- 
psychiatrist with the cast as_ his 
“cases.” 

This perceptiveness was evident 
also in the Palace Court Theatre 
which was ideal for the occasion. 
At the performance of In Good 
King Charles’s Golden Days there was a 
refreshing absence (after London 
theatres) of coughing, late-comers, 
and tinkling tea-trays; what was 
more important, everyone clearly 
revelled in the intellectual cut-and- 
thrust of Shaw’s dialogue. 

My turn to talk about this play 
came next morning at St. Peter’s 
Hall. The greatest—though not the 
most common—compliment one can 
pay a speaker is to listen to him. 
I was grateful for the kindly atten- 


tion with which my words were 
received; and I felt that courtesy 
could no further go when Rex 


Hunter, producer of the play, de- 
clined to reply to my remarks on the 
ground that he had been taught to 
accept criticisms, and because he 
agreed with most of them! He had 
little to reproach himself with: 
the acting, especially by Gordon 


Sutcliffe and Herbert Wiseman, was 
more than adequate; and one ad- 
mired the attack and attractiveness 
of the ladies in the cast. Indeed, 
one came away _ congratulating 
Bournemouth on possessing so many 


° : 
Belles! PETER FORSTER 


TYRONE GUTHRIE gave two of the 


best talks of the week. Speaking on ‘‘Style in 
Production,” he gave the following example 
of “how a producer must think—think hard 
about what the play means” 


ZS 


Two years ago I saw a wonderful 
production of Strindberg’s Spook 
Sonata in Danish, which I don’t 
speak. I therefore listened to the 
thing entirely as music and looked at 
it as an opera performance. (Nothing 
interferes with the emotions so much 
as intelligence.) The effect depended 
upon one’s being gradually and 


. Slowly led into an abnormal world. 


The play began with the _ best 
exterior realistic set I have ever seen 

a block of flats in any European 
town in about 1905, a red_ brick 
building of three stories. It was 
starkly and soberly and _ solidly 
realistic in a way that would have 
been out of date if it had not been 
so beautifully done. Groups came 
on and off and chattered in a 
language which of course I could not 
understand, and it was fascinating. 
It was a wonderfully and delicately 
contrapuntal affair. At every window 
there was something happening, 
and there were just the right amount 
of windows. Way up in one of the 
poorer flats was a little old lady who 
had an elaborate contraption of 
mirrors that enabled her to see 
without being seen; occasionally a 
skinny arm came out and you saw 
the old lady. Suddenly the main door 
of the flat opened and down the hall 
there appeared a corpse done up in 
cerements. I cannot tell you how 
terrifying it was in the context of 
naturalism which had been so firmly 
established. 





“THE PLAY OF MARY 
as performed al the Amateur Theatre Week by the St. George's Players of 
Langton Matravers, Dorset. 


The next act, inside one, of the 
rooms, had moved from realism to 
half-realism. The set was black 
velvet; there was a big bow window 
which outside had been strictly 
naturalistic; a solid thing built up, 
with lace curtains. Now from inside, 
where the atmosphere was consider- 
ably removed from the natural, one 
saw a white festoon over it. All the 
characters were now dressed in a 
style which half removed them from 
nature, while they remained the 
same people who had been coming 
and going outside. 

The third act was entirely sym- 
bolic. On one side there was a grey 
alcove which represented death, the 


past; on the other an alcove of 


pink which was the future, birth, 
youth, life; each side was flanked by 
hundreds of pink and blue hyacinths. 
The theatre was filled with their 





THE MOTHER” 





scent. The way the actors moved 
and behaved was entirely removed 
from the natural. The producer 
had changed the convention from 
act to act, and done it with such skill 
that one was able perfectly to follow 
his intention even without under- 
standing the words. 


“FESTIVAL SCHOOLS”—In answer 
to Mr. Gwyn Thomas’ letter in our last 
issue, the Secretary of the Durham County 
Drama Association writes : 


Financially, the festivals have al- 
ways been a success and indeed have 
been the Association’s main source 
of income, even though the Day 
Schools (being held on a separate 
day to the festivals) mean additional 
fees for the commentator and there- 
fore a financial burden not 
encountered in other festivals. ‘The 
profits from each festival are shared 
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by the Central Committee, which 

gets two thirds, and the _ local 

Committee organising the festival, 

which gets one third. Thus the local 

Committees build up a _ working 

fund. 

TWENTY PRACTISING  PLAY- 
WRIGHTS held a meeting at Bournemouth, 
and such a gathering is to be an annual 
feature of Amateur Theatre \WVeek. Play- 
wrights’ Clubs are increasing in number; 
a policy which includes the production 
of new plays is being adopted by a number 
of amateur groups. 1951, with its demand 
for historical and local plays, promises 
further encouragement. So the following 
items are noteworthy : 

THE GEOFFREY WHITWORTH Cup 
will from 1951 be awarded to the 
Society producing the best unpub- 
lished one-act play during the 
National Festival of Community 
Drama. 

A week-end course in Playwriting 
is being arranged by the Training 
Department in the British Drama 
League Practice Theatre at 9 Fitzroy 
Square, on December 9th and 10th. 
Mr. Evan John, Director of the 
League’s Postal Course in Play- 
writing, will be the lecturer. Details 
of this and other week-end courses 
from the Training Department. 

The Playhouse Theatre, Notting- 
ham are always interested in new 
plays and are prepared to consider 
any plays that can be staged effec- 
tively by a repertory company. 
Authors who wish to submit their 
scripts should send them to The 
Nottingham Theatre Trust Limited, 
Goldsmith Street, Nottingham. 

The Playhouse, Kidderminster, 


offers for a similar play a prize of 


£100 in lieu of royalties for a week’s 


production during the Festival of 


Britain (but the subject need have no 
bearing on the Festival). The distin- 
guished judges are T. C. Kemp 
Birmingham Post), Charles Landstone 
Arts Council) and C. B. Purdom. 
Closing date, December 31st. 
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TRAINING COLLEGES are increas- 


ingly concerned with drama, and what they 
do is of singular importance for the future. 
Here is an assessment of “hing Lear” at 
Goldsmith’s College in South London: 


Returning in the train from the 
students’ production of Aing Lear at 
Goldsmith’s College, a fellow mem- 
ber of the audience expressed his 
difficulty in applying any accepted 
standard to what he had just seen. 
He said he had in mind the Lear 
of Gielgud or Olivier, but felt it 
must be wrong to subject the students’ 
version to such a severe comparison. 

Obviously it was wrong, and quite 
out of key with the spirit and inten- 
tion of this production which was 
not so much a performance as a 
very serious piece of practical re- 
search. These students, who form a 
group taking a year’s course in 
Drama at the end of their teacher’s 
training, selected Shakespeare’s King 
Lear for a most intensive study. They 
read and discussed the play for a 
whole term, and then, to put their 
impressions into active shape, they 
tried it out, with the co-operation of 
their tutor, in a production of their 
own making, embodying their imagi- 
native ideas, their powers of inter- 
pretation, their sense of theatre, and 
their skill in devising costumes, light- 
ing, decor and effects. It was 
both the climax of their course and a 
test of their understanding of drama 
in its greatest form. 

The result was, above all, youthful, 
unsophisticated and deeply sincere. 
The approach to the characters was 
straightforward, the speech clear 
and intelligent but seldom rhetorical, 
and it seemed throughout that the 
homely, domestic tragedy of the 
situations was emphasised. The care 
given to details of visual appearance, 
and the smooth progress from scene 
to scene, with only one pause in 
presentation, intensified the  im- 
pression of moving events whose cause 








and effect were plainly felt. In such 
an interpretation the interest seemed 
to focus more upon the strange 
story of “the old kind father whose 
frank heart gave all,” than upon the 
deeper mysteries of “the cause in 
nature that makes these hard hearts.” 
In such a version the storm (quite 
effectively shown by means of dark 
figures silhouetted against a lurid 
sky), seemed more like a_ physical 
disaster than part of the overwhelm- 
ing crash of passion and intellect, 
and the comments of the Fool 
dwindled into pathetic irrelevancies. 

But all this was consistently honest, 
and nothing but admiration can 
be expressed for the general level 
of a production which had _ no 
jarring note of inefficiency, and for 
the highly imaginative use of the 
somewhat small resources of the 
stage. The programme, well designed 
and printed, made no distinction 
between the anonymous members 
of the cast, and this in itself was 
typical both of their humility and 
their general competence. 

It is a welcome sign of enlightened 
educational methods when students 
of dramatic literature are encouraged 


to put their knowledge to the test of 


creative experience. 


D. M. HAmmonps 


AMATEUR NEWS comes, as ever, 


from far and near and in the infinite variety 
which betokens healthy life. 
The hirkella A.O. and D.S. of 


Willerby, near Hull, was represented 
at the Conference. Its programme 
shows a one-act festival and two 
full-length plays. The author of the 
latter of these, Philip King, came to 
see it and is taking an active interest. 
Such a link with the professional 
theatre is of great benefit to a society. 
The Epic Players of Edmonton do 
both secular and religious plays. In 
“The Iscariot” they used Atlas 


fluorescent stage lighting, and a 








“ISCARIOT” 
A head from the production by the epic 
Players of Edmonton. 





number of theatre managers came 
down to see it in operation. Northern 
Ireland’s Portadown Arts Theatre, 
though only a year old, has a 
Children’s Playhouse as well as an 
adult company. A veteran, compara- 
tively, is the Red Triangle Theatre at 
Plaistow, where the Y.M.C.A. keeps 
a permanent producer and _ stage 
manager and stages a new show once 
every five weeks. 


and here is the latest addition to the ranks 
of the theatre builders : 


The Grange Players, of Walsall, 
Staffs, after building up an audience, 
are now energetically constructing a 
permanent home for it. They have 
torn down walls brick by brick with 
hammer and crowbar, and with their 
own hands re-fashioned them anew; 
they have laid drains and installed 
sanitation, knocked out new windows 
and bricked up old ones, all in their 
spare time. One of their leading 
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actors told me that they had raised 
well over £1,000 by public sub- 
scription and by proceeds from their 
performances. Still, however, they 
have not sufficient money, but if ever 
an undertaking deserved public sub- 
sidy it is the Grange Playhouse. 
Although leased to the Grange 
Players by Walsall Corporation, who 
have done as much as they can to 
help, the theatre will be available for 
use by all companies, both amateur 
and professional; the Players hope 
to have the auditorium ready for 
performances on a temporary fit-up 
stage this autumn. Already the 
‘foyer, cloakrooms and dressing rooms 
are nearing completion, and work is 
proceeding steadily on the audi- 
torium. They have still, however, 
to knock down the end wall to 
provide room for the building of the 
stage and scenery dock; this, to- 
gether with the expense of equipping 
the stage, will be one of the biggest 
financial items. 


GoRDON MILLINGTON 


A COSTUMIER who has for many 
years served League members and given them 
special concessions, Mme. Doreen Erroll, 
has just executed a commission which we 
hope may be the forerunner of many such. 
The Master of the Armouries at the Tower 
of London has caused her to transform 
nineteen of his suits of armour into complete 
models of period soldiers by costuming the 
dummies which wear them. Such presentation 
adds not only to their attractiveness but. to 
their interest for serious students. Mme. 
Erroll has just moved upstairs to larger 
premises at 8-9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 
W.1. She possesses the best of Edith 
Craig’s wardrobe including several dresses 
worn by Ellen Terry. 


PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP No. 4: 
The Librarian helps hundreds of members to 
choose their plays for production and reading 
each year. Only members can ask for this 
assistance. 
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“DEANE?’S” 


SELECTION OF LATEST FULL 
LENGTH PLAYS - 4/- each 


THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 


A Thriller by Malcolm Stewart 3w., 5m. 

THE KEY OF THE HOUSE 

A Play by W. A. Darlington 7 w., 4m. 

THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH 

A Play by Joan Brampton iw., 4m. 

THE LADY PURRS 

A Comedy-Farce by Ted Willis Ow., 5m. 

IT’S A JOB TO KEEP MARRIED 

\ Farce by Stuart Ready 7 w., 4m. 
ONE ACT PLAYS —- 1/6 each 


GALA NIGHT AT THE WILLOWS 
Comedy by G. B. Stern and Rupert Croft-€ ‘ooke, 


/w., o™, 
REUNION 
A Play by W. St. John Tayleur 6 m. 
THE THRESHER 
Comedy by C. M. Spencer tw., 3m, 
THE BRIDGE 
A Thriller by Tom Bedford 2w., 3m, 
UMBRELLAS 
Comedy by Lilian Denham 15 w. 
MISSING 
A Play by Gwenyth Jones 7 w., 1m. 
JULIA 
Comedy by Gwenyth Jones 2 w., 2m, 
THE INGRATE 
Comedy by Archie Douglas >w., 2m. 
VENOM IN INK 
A Thriller by S. N. Kave 6 w. 
IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 
\ Play by J. C. F. Wilkinson 2 w., 2m. 
MR. CLAYTON CALLS 
Comedy by Bernard Railton 4w., 2m. 
BEGINNERS PLEASE 
Comedy by E. M. Turner Ow. 
LADIES IN JEOPARDY 
Costume Play by Margaretta Bennett 5 w., 2 m 

MIMES 

HOW TO MIME Price 3,6 net 


By Constance Ross-Mackenzie 
A practical introduction to the art of mime 


MIMES FOR EVERYONE Price 2/6 net 
A collection of eight original mimes by C. Ross- 
Mackenzie and Dorothy M. D. Scott 


Plays sent on approval 
LIST OF LATEST PLAYS FREE 
“Plays and their Plots” (synoptical list), 
7d. post paid 


H.F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 3183 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SARTRE AND ELIOT 
Sir. 

Mr. Robert Speaight has given your 
readers a very strange interpretation 
of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Crime Passionel 
one which, though it might find some 
support on the cursory 
hearing of the English broadcast, has no 
justification in the text; and it is the 
text which Mr. Speaight was reviewing. 

Hugo does not kill Hoederer out of 
jealousy. Over and over again Hugo 
explains that the motive was neither 
political nor was it jealousy: “‘It was 
to save my tragedy that I fired,”’ he says. 
‘Tt don’t know why I killed Hoederer.”’ 
In fact there is a reason, but not a 
motive. 


basis of a 


The point is that here we have a 
perfect example of an_ existentialist 
crime, that is to say a gratuitous crime. 
The various which might 
justify such a crime are completely 
inadequate. If they were not, there could 
not be a Sartre play, but only the 
crude melodrama which Sartre could 


‘*reasons”’ 


not write. Chance is the real cause of 


the assassination. “It wasn’t I who 
fired, it was luck.’ According to Sartre 
a man finds himself only by committing 
himself to some “engagement” that is 


nol necessitated. If it were motivated 
by passion or political reasons _ it 
would not be a free act. Sartre’s 


characters act freely when they do 
things wethoul reasons, when they marry 
the women they do not love and do 
not marry the women they do love, 
when they drown their favourite dog 
for no reason, when they assassinate 
gratuitously. Hugo “‘saves his tragedy”’ 
which was being wrecked by the un- 
foreseen development of very good 
reasons why he should not shoot 
Hoederer, by a sheer accident, the 
opening of the door which reveals the 
woman in Hoederer’s arms, This is not 
the reason tor the crime, as he carefully 


oO 
0 


explains, but only what the philosophers 
would call the “occasion.” “You have 
set me free,” he cries, as he fires. 
This key sentence to the whole play was 
omitted from the English production. 

The title of the play is not Crime 
Passionel but Les Mains Sales. The title 
was presumably changed because the 
English producers could not be bothered 
to find out what the play was about. 
Hence what some of us hold to be a 
play written to put over a pernicious 
and subtle philosophy is made 
appear no more than a commonplace 
drama of jealousy and crime. 


a 
to 


Yours faithfully, 


Muswell Hill. Joun Lewis 


COMPOSITE CASTS 


Sir, 
Intelligent theatregoers do not go to 
shows to see either Amateurs. or 


Professionals—they go to see acting— 
and the question of whether the players 
are paid or unpaid is of no consequence. 

The British Drama League is the 
duly constituted guide, philosopher and 
friend of nearly half a million actors 
and actresses in the non-commercial 
theatre, and it is to be regretted that 
it has not taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of the idea of the Composite 
Cast, which was bound to come about. 

The avowed aims and objects of the 
League are to promote the highest stan- 
dards in the art of the Theatre—let 
it do so and be in the vanguard. 

The Year of the Festival of Britain 
provides the League with the ideal 
moment to put this idea into operation, 
and the organisation and carrying of it 
out would without doubt act as an 
incentive and stimulant to the work 
of the movement. 


Yours faithtully, 


Ash Vale. Davin Hircuin. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


AMERICAN BOOKS: 
INTERNATIONAL PLAYS 
“Stage to Screen,’ by <A. Nicholas 

Vardac. Cumberlege. 48s. 
“Basic Public Speaking,” by Paul L. 


Soper. Cumberlege. 22s. 

“Symbol and Metaphor in Human Ex- 
perience,” by Martin Foss. Cumberlege. 24s. 

“Shakespearean Comedy,” by Thomas 
Mare Parrott. Cumberlege. 38s. 

“Easy Money and Two Other Plays,” b 
Alexander Ostrovsky. Allan and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

“International Modern Plays,” 
man’s Library. 4s. 6d. 

**FKour English Comedies.’ Penguin 2s. 6d. 


ki ery- 


The four books by American pro- 
fessors vary greatly in style and subject; 


the theatre serves as a link between 


them, although in one this link is of 


the slightest. They are filled with 
painstaking and elaborate detail, so 
much so as to suggest (except in the 


case of the last) that at times some of 


this detail has been added not so much 
for the illumination of the reader, 
but with the object of making a larger, 
more impressive volume. 

Stage to Screen—Theatrical Method from 
Garrick to Griffith, by Professor A. 
Nicholas Vardac (Stanford University), 
is written to demonstrate his theory 
that the pictorial staging, inaugurated 
by Garrick and developed by Irving 
and Belasco, led to the spectacular 
glories of D. W. Griffith and his fol- 
lowers. He believes that the Victorian 
melodramas with their romantic realism 
and variegated cataclysms were res- 


ponsible for the eventual triumph of 


the films, which, of course, can present 
in a moment effects which take time to 
prepare and have obvious limitations 
on the stage. Apart from the statement 
that pantomime spectacle has dis- 
appeared, the author (assisted by 
amusing illustrations) proves his points, 
but surely does not need to repeat them 
so often. 


“Do not worry how you stand, look 
or feel,” advises Professor Paul L. 
Soper (University of Tennessee) in his 
book, Basic Public Speaking. Nevertheless, 
this is very much a treatise on how 
students should stand, look and feel, 
and the danger is that they may be- 
come impossibly self-conscious trying 
to remember the correct introduction, 
centre and conclusion of speeches, the 
requisite posture and gestures, the 
logical and psychological ‘‘motiva- 
tions,” and so on. Dr. Soper appears 
to deal with every possible aspect of his 
subject, and those with a_ natural 
flair for speech making may be sur- 
prised at the many problems discussed, 
some of which they have probably 
scarcely considered. 

Except for a section on poetry and 
drama, Symbol and Metaphor in Human 
Experience, by Professor Martin Foss 
(Haverford College) is hardly the 
kind of book one expects to find in a 
theatrical library, and even here the 
author’s preoccupation with meta- 
phorical processes leads the reader 
far away from more normal treatises 
on these two subjects. Mr. Foss 
endeavours to show that as it is possible 
for man by metaphorical speech to 
proclaim truths which evade direct 
expressions, so, by metaphorical think- 
ing, he can realise himself in realms 
not reached by more exact methods. 

The last of the series Shakespearean 
Comedy, by Professor Thomas Marc 
Parrott (Princeton University, 1896- 


1935), is the most readable, mainly 
because here the elaboration seems 
justified. Avoiding chronology the 


author keeps steadily to his subject, 
and if he has nothing very new to 
say ahout Shakespeare, individual 
touches and surmises are added which 
continually awaken interest. As the 
Professor says at the end, it is easier 
to state what Shakespearean comedy 
is not than what it is, but this book, 








among other things, seems to prove 
that despite Shakespeare’s love of 
borrowing, his humorous characters 
and incidents are very much his own 
creation, 

The other books in the list are 
famous plays mainly in translations. 
Ostrovsky’s work has always been 
highly praised, and has (or had) a 
great vogue in his native country. The 
plays here translated by David Magar- 
shack are described as ‘“‘great literature, 
drama and great fun,” but in 
all three the humour and _ psychology 
are so typically Russian that although 
they should act well, they sometimes 
appear almost as remote as the work 
of our own Ben Jonson, with which, 
indeed, there are affinities. Like Jonson, 
Ostrovsky fills his comedies with success- 
ful villains and their dupes, and like 
Jonson’s, the plays (at least in English 
version) contrive at times to be both 
violent and dull. 


great 


The International Modern Plays in the 
Everyman Library, again display to 


the full the national characteristics of 


the authors, and in each one there is 
powerful drama combined with the 
biting, ironical humour which, perhaps 
more than anything else, distinguishes 
Continental plays from ours. Strind- 
berg’s Lady Julie (complete with its 
interesting preface), Hauptmann’s Han- 
nele, Capek’s The Life of the Insects (why 
not “The Insect Play’ ?), Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine, and Chiarelli’s 
The Mask and the Face, make up a volume 
as remarkable as it will be useful. 
After all this storm and stress, the 
English comedies in the Penguin book 
seem (apart from the sturdy ferocities 
of Volpone) to bloom like garden flowers, 
although that may appear to be a 


strange description of the elegances of 


The Way of the World, or The School for 
Scandal. But, at least, She Stoops to Con- 
quer has always brought to the theatre a 
real and welcome breath of our fresh 
countryside. 


F. SLADEN-SMITH 


SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 

*Stratford-upon-Avon,” by J. C. Tewin. 
Staples Press. 85. 6d. 

“Shakespeare Survey 3,” edited by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare and the Romance Tradi- 
tion,” by E. C. Pettet. Staples Press. 12s. 6d. 

“Queen Elizabeth in Drama,” by 
Frederick S. Boas. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Ivor Brown’s “‘lover’s book” about 
Shakespeare is now companioned by 
J. CG. Trewin’s “lover’s glance,” at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Where  Fripp’s 
book, some twenty years ago, kept 
strictly to the town’s antiquities, this 
“affectionate scurry” is pleasantly dis- 
respectful to museum pieces and the 
tourist trade and does not linger over- 
long at Birthplace and Tomb before 
making off along the secluded canal 
path, exploring the villages or boating 
on the Avon. And where Fripp was so 
concerned with the past as to have no 
room for the theatre, for Mr. Trewin 
“Stratford is Shakespeare, and Shakes- 
peare is the theatre,” and so we get a 
happy brief chronicle of Stratford’s 
emergence from the Puritan inhibition 
that banned the players from the town 
during the poet’s retirement and en- 
sured that “Shakespeare’s own plays 
had a poor time on the Stratford-upon- 
Avon stage for nearly a century and a 
half.’ Without minimising the draw- 
backs of the present Memorial Theatre, 
whose history by Ruth Ellis appeared 
two years ago, this account describes 
Stratford’s rise to theatrical fame under 


such worthy pioneers as_ Benson, 
Bridges-Adams, Iden Payne, Barry 
Jackson and the rest. For anyone 


visiting Stratford who wants not a 
guide but a friend, this is just the book. 
Perhaps the camera could not be 
expected to see with the same lover’s 
eye; and those who have no compass 
in their head would have liked end- 
paper maps of the town and country- 
side. 

Shakespeare Survey 3 is mainly con- 
cerned with another domain, the coun- 
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tries of the mind into which the poet 
raided as reader, and the cultural 
climate that gave his inspirations a 
local habitation and a name. On their 
own ground the contributors are once 
more expert and lucid. But how to 
bridge the gulf between study and 
stage? No less seems promised by the 
sub-title, ““An Annual Survey of Shakes- 
pearean Study and Production,” and 


the Preface promises “a _ series of 


contributions devoted both to the stage 
of Shakespeare’s time and to current 


productions.” But the treatment of 


current productions of Shakespeare in 
this country consists of a solitary essay 


on Stratford’s Henry VIII. Were there 


no other Stratford productions of 


interest? Was there not a_ single 
Shakespearean performance in London 
in 1949 that merited attention? Drama- 
tic criticism itself would benefit by 
reviews of all the major productions at a 
level comparable to the scholarly 
contributions. And what a _ golden 
opportunity is being missed of interest- 
ing a wider theatrical public in what 
the scholars themselves have to offer! 
The two other books are likewise 
concerned with Shakespeare’s reading. 
E. C. Pettet (who also writes in the 
Survey) shows that the romantic tradi- 
tion—mediaeval romance, romantic 
epic, Petrarchian poetry and the early 
Italian and Spanish novels—had an 
influence on the comedies, both as to 
source and style, comparable with 
that of Holinshed and Plutarch on the 


Histories and Roman plays. Three of 


the essays in F. S. Boas’s volume deal 
mainly with the influence of the classical 
traditions on the Elizabethans in general 
and Shakespeare in particular, and 
from a somewhat indigestible accumula- 
tion of facts he draws a simple but 
essential conclusion. Shakespeare, ‘‘was 
a Warwickshire man, born and bred 
in the very heart of England; his 
professional life was spent in its capital 
city. Yet like so many of his Renaissance 
contemporaries he had also, if not a 
spiritual, an imaginative, home on the 











SHAKESPEARE 
SURVEY 3 


An_ illustrated year book of 
Shakespeare study and produc- 
tion, edited by Allardyce Nicoll, 
contributed to by all the world, 
and addressed to students, readers, 
and performers of Shakespeare of 
every kind. The main theme of 
this third volume is Shakespeare 
the Man and the Writer. There 
are also reviews of the year’s books 
and productions. Volumes | and 2 
are still available. 


12s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HAROLD HOBSON 


‘The work of a man with a 
genuine vocation. I cannot 
imagine James Agate leaning 
down from Heaven and admitting 
that anyone had been able to 
replace him, but I think he would 
agree that Mr. Hobson has come 
pretty close.—Edward Shanks, 
in the ‘Daily Graphic. 


15s. net 


LONGMANS 




















old-world, muse-haunted, Mediter- 
ranean shore.” It is in a Britain that 
focusses the brilliance of Mediterranean 
civilisation, as a distant window flashes 
back the sun, that Shakespeare can 
be acted, produced and appreciated 
at his full worth. 
Roy WALKER 


STANISLAVSKI AND OTHERS 


“Building a Character,” by Constantin 
Stanislavski. Reinhardt and Evans, 15s. 

“The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, 
Volume LX, ‘ Recreations’.”? Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 30s. 


** Moliére,’? by W. G. Moore. Oxford. 
8s. 6d. 
“Dialogue and Drama,” by James 


Reeves and Norman Culpan. Heinemann. 
4s. 6d. 

“New Plays Quarterly,” edited by Fohn 
Bourne. Rylee Ltd. £1 a year. 

‘Happy the Bride,’ by Roland Pertwee. 
English Theatre Guild Ltd. 1s. 6d. 

“Before a Fall,’ by Godfrey Harrison. 
English Theatre Guild Lid. 1s. 6d. 

“*Spinsters in the Sun,” by Lilian Denham. 
English Theatre Guild. \s. 6d. 


Stanislavski’s Building a Character is a 
revelation. Most who have 
read An Actor Prepares carefully have 
been aware of the book’s inadequacies 
and omissions. It dealt exhaustively 
with an actor’s inner (emotional) 
preparation for a role, but it hardly 
mentioned his powers of expression, his 
voice and body. The new book deals 
enthrallingly with almost nothing else. 
Mr. Ashley Dukes, in reviewing “‘Stanis- 
lavski on the Art of the Stage,’ in the 
last number of DRAMA suggested that 
it consisted “studio sweepings.”’ 
Although I cannot agree with him 
at all, having found it a superb and 
revealing book, Building a Character 
seems to me to be the logical extension 
and completion of An Actor Prepares, 
and a book which undoubtedly would 
have been published in Stanislavski’s 
lifetime but for the vagaries of European 
politics which have impinged unhappily 


people 


of 


upon our culture. If in reading these 
books we get a feeling, as Mr. Dukes 
suggests, that we have “heard it all 
before,” it is surely because we have 
had to make a tremendous effort of our 
own to complete the obvious omissions 
in Stanislavski’s theoretical writing; 
and because so far as the British theatre 
is concerned, Stanislavski’s teachings 
have for many people become “period” 
without ever having fully become 
fashionable. 

The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia on 
Recreations is disappointing. For the 
browser it has neither secrets nor 
enchantment. As a purveyor of fact 
it is a qualified success. For schools 
and clubs that want to know the 
dimensions of a hockey field or the rules 
of Backgammon, it’s fine. But theatre 
enthusiasts have only to look at the 
articles on Theatre History, Acting 
and Mime, to realise in a moment a 
pedestrian style and a handling of 
material so flat and insipid as to amount 
to an impression of factual inaccuracy. 
It is astonishing that the name of 
Cecil Day Lewis should appear as its 
editor. 

W. G. Moore’s Moliére carries on the 
elevated professorial war of which we 
hacks are only intermittently aware. It 
is a learned little work that seeks to 
and reassert certain critical 
values on Moliére. In spite of the fact 
that the author insists upon the need 
to approach Moliére simply as an 
actor and a theatrical craftsman, and 
not primarily as a satirist or a philoso- 
pher, this book, which will be of 
great interest to those already familiar 
with its subject, cannot be taken as an 
introduction. It is wise, critical, and 
suggestive, but not an easy book to read. 
(Its many quotations from the French, 


restore 


‘for instance, are not translated.) 
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Dialogue and Drama, in the authors’ 
words, is “an attempt to bridge the 
gap between speech-training exercises 
and complete plays.” They claim that 
“a book was needed which would 


consist mainly of dramatic passages, 
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complete in themselves, yet short 
enough for intensive study.” If such a 
necessity exists it need only be said 
that the scenes are varied and the book 
is well produced. But how can you 
give intensive study to a twig without 
knowing details of the tree from which 
it has been wrenched? That is some- 
thing which educationists presumably 
understand better than I. 

None of the one act plays rises above 
a tedious mediocrity with the possible 
exception of Roland Pertwee’s Happy 
the Bride, a neat little variation on 
Quiet Wedding. Spinsters in the Sun is about 
the staff of a Woman’s Training 
College, and Before a Fall back-stage 
of a café, New Plays Quarterly is excellent 
money’s worth if you like the mixture 
served efficiently but as many, many 
times before. No. 11 maintains the 
standard of its predecessor without 
having found a play that rises above 
pleasing and warm-hearted comedies 
by Norman Holland and 
Taylor. 


George 
Joun ALLEN. 


A NOTABLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“The Theatre of the British Isles, 
excluding London,” a bibliography compiled 
by Alfred Loewenberg. Society for Theatre 
Research. 1950. 

This unique bibliography is indis- 
pensable to all students of the drama, 
earnest or dilettante. Dr. Loewenberg, 
whose recent death is a great loss, did 


not live to complete an explanation of 


his purpose and system of compilation, 
but this is supplied by Mr. Kyrle 
Fletcher, who describes the book as a 
“regional bibliography of theatrical 
activity.” It contains over 1,500 reter- 
ences, covering every extant document 
that describes or mentions theatres 
or performances, professional or ama- 
teur, in the British Isles outside London, 
from earliest mediaeval times to the 
present day. If you want to know 
where to find information about theatres 
or theatricals in any provincial town or 
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Two 


Comedies 


Love in Albania 
and 


To Meet the MacGregors 


Two plays by one of our 
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The Greatest Actor since 


GARRICK 


KEAN 


The Life and Paradox 
of the Great Actor by 
GILES PLAYFAIR 


A Genius . A Blackguard . 
The Greatest of English Tragedians 
. Callous . . . Inconsiderate .. . 
Loving .. . Adoring . . . A Coward 
. Amazing moral courage ... 
these are some of the opinions of 
his contemporaries. 
The Manchester Guardian has called 
Mr. Playfair’s book exceedingly 
well-written, sound, thoroughly 


documented, accurate, vivid and 
dignified. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
REINHARDT & EVANS 























village from Aberdeen to Youghall, 
this is the place to look, where it is 
all set out chronologically under alpha- 
betical headings of places—like a 
railway guide, only more up-to-date 
and in admirably clear type. A pre- 
liminary section lists books that are 
more geographically comprehensive, 
both sections have an index of authors, 
and a note from the publication com- 
mittee indicates where the actual 
documents may be found. 

To describe so handy a little volume 
as “monumental” seems paradoxical, 
though the prodigious labour of re- 
search it represents was unquestionably 
so, but it is certainly comprehensive, 
detailed (even to page references 
and actually lively—-unusual in a 
bibliography !—for the very titles pro- 
vide “good reading,” suggesting fasci- 
nating avenues of — exploration. 
References range from royal progresses 
to bills of sale, from Irving to village 
drama, from jubilees to fulminations, 
from pulpits and pamphileteers; along- 
side the illustrious traditions of cities 
such as Dublin and Bristol go modest 
country efforts such as the “Soul-caking 
play” of Comberbach, the Burwell 
barn puppet show of 1727 with its 
“most terrible fire,’ and the intriguing 
anomaly “Oscar Wilde in Glencoe.” 

This first annual publication of the 
Society for Theatre Research makes a 
distinguished precedent for future 
productions. 

MARJORIE THOMPSON 


LONG PLAYS 


“Two Comedies,’ by Eric Linklater. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

“Prophesy to the Wind,’ by 
Vicholson. Faber, 8s. 6d. 

“Ring Round the Moon,” by Jean 
Anouilh, trans. by Christopher Fry. Methuen. 
bs. 

“Plays About People,’ by Peter Ustinov. 
Cape. 9s. 6d. 

“The Family Honour,” by 
Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Norman 


Laurence 


**4A Streetcar Named Desire,’ by Ten- 
nessee Williams. Lehmann, 7s. 6d. 


It has often been said that a play 
is not a play until it is performed. 
Then only can its merits be assessed, 
and the assessment depends to a great 
extent upon the work of the author’s 
collaborators—the producer, the actors 
and the stage designer. A case could, 
therefore, be made against the review- 
ing of the written drama _ excepting 
purely as literature, and it follows 
that, from the point of view of the play- 
goer, the critic’s function is more 
useful than the reviewer’s. 

In his introduction to Two Comedies, 
Mr. Linklater (writing of Love in 
Albania) says: “As a novelist I exercise 
a masterly control over my characters; 
as a tentative and incipient dramatist 
I am bound to realise that my control 
is no more than that of any other 
parent. In Glasgow, Mr. Douglas 
Campbell surprised and delighted me 
by a representation of the part (Dohda) 
which I had never envisaged, and later 
in London, Mr. Ustinov daunted my 
parental mind with so masterly a 
realisation of the mere germ I had 
conceived . . . that I was divided be- 
tween pride in my share of him and 
wonderment at his conquest of me. 
I am deeply grateful to both of them.” 


Love in Albania has been described 
as a masterpiece. Perhaps this is 
rating it too highly, but the dialogue 
is always witty and often brilliant, 
so that content not to worry 
greatly what the play is about. To Meet 
the MacGregors is a light-hearted and 
diverting parody of Scott’s Rob Roy, 
including a dozen musical numbers. 
The author suggests that it may appeal 
to amateurs, but what Scots biood I 
possess curdles at the thought of an 
English company attempting the idiom. 


one is 


It is significant that Prophesy to the 
Wind, a play in verse, was commissioned 
by the Little Theatre Guild of Great 
Britain. The theme has _ possibilities 
but the idea is not very clearly worked 
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THOMAS CRANMER 
OF CANTERBURY 
A Play by 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
3s. 6d. net 


‘ 


. . . 1t is clear and vigorous and should find a 


place in the little company of religious plays that 


are acted again and again.’ 
Church of England Newspaper 
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PAN Books 


of famous plays at 2/- 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 

The Corn is Green 
With The Wind of Heaven and 
The Druid’s Rest--three fine plays 
(frequently broadcast) by distin- 
guished Welsh actor-dramatist. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Three Time-Plays 


Dangerous Corner, Time and _ the 
Conways and I Have Been Here Before. 
With a specially written Foreword 
by the Author. 
TERENCE RATTIGAN 
The Winslow Boy 
With French Without Tears and Flare 
Path. Ready in September. 
2/— each from all booksellers. 


‘ull list of PAN Books from 
Pan Books Ltd., 8 Headfort PI., London, S.W.| 








EVANS PLAYS 


General Editor: Lione. HALE 


FIT FOR HEROES 


a comedy by 


Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
4 m. and 3 f., one interior scene, modern dress. 
4/4 inc. post. 
IN PREPARATION 
DARK SUMMER, Wynyard Browne. 1m., 4f. 
One interior set, modern dress. 4/10. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, Thea Holme. 
7 m., 6 f., 3 sets, Regency period. 4/10. 


ENGLISH FLUMMERY, G. F. Palmer. 
A one-act play in the Christopher Fry manner. 
Medieval setting. 1/8. 

AMATEUR RIGHTS also acquired of: 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY, Wynyard 


Browne. 
THE LOVED AND LOST, Lionel Hale. 


Ensure your name, or the name of your Dramatic 
Society, is on our list by sending details 
on a post card to EVANS BROS. LTD., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, 














out. The play contains good passages 
but is rather loosely constructed. 

To determine the extent of Mr. 
Fry’s achievement in Ring Round the 
Moon one should have read L’ Invitation 
au Chateau. (The change of title is to be 
regretted.) The successful translation 
of a French fantastic comedy into 
English is no mean accomplishment, 
even for a master of words. The result 
is a brilliant frolic in which the French 
atmosphere has been exquisitely cap- 
tured. 

If evidence of Mr. Ustinov’s var- 
satility were needed Plays About People 
would provide it. The Tragedy of Good 
Intentions deals with the reaction of the 
Pope’s secretary against the pre-occupa- 
tion of the Church with political 
intrigue in the eleventh century. Blow 
Your Own Trumpet—‘‘an idea rather 
than a play,” is an evening with 
group of pipe-dreamers in an Italian 
restaurant during the war. The Indif- 
Serent Shepherd, the most interesting and 
dramatically satisfying of the three 
plays, treats of the clash of tempera- 
ment and outlook of two clergymen 
and, so to say, the triumph of the 
defeated. There is an interesting and 
provocative preface. 

As an admirer of so much of Mr. 
Housman’s work, I found The Family 
Honour disappointing. The story is 
interesting enough but would have 
been better in the form of a novel. 
The preface informs us that it is founded 
on fact. On the whole, I prefer those 
of Mr. Housman’s plays which are the 
work of his own delightful imagination. 

Nothing now remains to be said 
about “the Streetcar.’’ The published 
text will surely be a “‘best-seller”’ 
among those who have seen the play as 
well as the many who cannot get a 
seat. The former will be interested in 
comparing the full text with the Ald- 
wych presentation which a note on the 
book-jacket seems to imply fails to 
convey completely the author’s con- 
ception. 

A. H. WHARRIER. 
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ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD’S secteics “inciede 


hree new releases: 
LOVE aT ALBANIA. - Eric Linklater. | set, 
3m 


THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 
1 set. 5 m., 4 f., 
A WIND ON THE HEATH. By Ronald Adam 
| set, 6f.,5 m. 
Also available: 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. By Kenneth Horne 
and Aldo de Benedetti. The sparkling comedy from 
the Lyric Theatre. 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee- 
3m., 5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. “London's cleverest and 
wittiest.’""—Sunday Express. 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Tohriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “. . . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ for years.’"°—Manchester Guardian. 
GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm. 
m., 11 f., | set. A witty and warmhearted comedy. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6f., | set. “‘An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!’—James Agate in 
Sunday Times. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. Domestic 
Comedy-drama by Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., | set. 
“This piece is first-rate value.”"—Daily Herald. 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Comedy 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 12 m.,7f., | set. 
The famous comedy classic. 
WASN'T IT ODD? Comedy by Kenneth Horne. 
3 m., 6f., | set. “One of the most wholly delightful 
of laughter-producing comedies.’’—Gloucestershire Echo 





Recent GUILD acquisitions include:— 

BLACK CHIFFON. By Lesley Storm. 

A LADY MISLAID. By Kenneth Horne. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
DEADLOCK. By Leslie Sands. 

None of the above plays are yet available for 
amateur production, but particulars will be 
announced in due course. However, copies of 
BLACK CHIFFON and A LADY MISLAID will 
be on sale at the end of August. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS include: 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3 f. 
ELEVENSES. A Play for 5 f. 

FAMILY PRIDE. A Play for 6f. 
REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE. Comedy. 9f. 
WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 
FALLING UPSTAIRS. Comedy. | m., 3 f. 
and five new releases: 
HAPPY THE BRIDE. Comedy. 8f. 
BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8 f. 
SPINSTERS IN THE SUN. Drama. 8f. 
SURPRISE PARTY. Comedy. 8 f. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy. 8 f. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
Producing and Acting. Price 4/-, post free 


Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 6d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 1830 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED have acquired the amateur rights of the following 
plays. They are not at present available for performance, but on receipt of an 
application, advice will be given when the release is effected. 

BONAVENTURE (CHARLOTTE HASTINGS) 

BRIGHT SHADOWS (J. B. PRIESTLEY) 

THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO (ConstTANce Cox) 

DAPHNE LAUREOLA (JAMeEs BRIDIE) 

DAY AFTER TOMORROW (KIERON TUNNEY and SIMON WARDELL) 

DR. ANGELUS (JAMEs BRIDIE) 

THE FOOLISH GENTLEWOMAN (MarcGery SHARP) 

THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE (JoHN DIGHTON) 

HOME AT SEVEN (R. C. SHERRIFF) 

THE LATE EDWINA BLACK (W. Dinner and W. Morum) 

MADAME TIC-TAC (FALKLAND L. Cary and PHILIP WEATHERS) 

MASTER OF ARTS (W. DouG Las Home) 

MURDER AT THE VICARAGE (AGATHA CHRISTIE) 

MISS MABEL (R. C. SHERRIFF) 

NORTHANGER ABBEY (CONSTANCE Cox) 

OFF THE RECORD (IAN Hay and STEPHEN KING-HALL) 

ON MONDAY NEXT (PHILIP KING) 

ONE WILD OAT (VERNON SYLVAINE) 

RANDOM HARVEST (Mole CHARLES and BARBARA Toy) 

RING ROUND THE MOON (J. ANouiLH, adapted by Christopher Fry) 

SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO (HuGH HaAstINGs) 

THE SILVER CURLEW (ELEANOR FARJEON) 

SUMMER DAY’S DREAM (J. B. PRIESTLEY) 

TRAVELLER’S JOY (ARTHUR MACRAE) 

WORM’S EYE VIEW (R. F. DELDERFIELD) 

YOUNG WIVES TALE (RONALD JEANS) 








French’s complete catalogue is now available, and will be sent post free 
on receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 

NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, TORONTO, SYDNEY 





CONFERENCE 


Minutes of the twenty-third Annual Conference of the League, held at St. Peter’s Hall, Bournemouth, 
on Saturday, May 27th, 1950. The Director, Mr. E. Martin Browne, was in the Chair. 330 delegates 
also were present. The Minutes of the 1949 Conference as circulated in DRAMA were adopted with minor 


emendations. 
PLAYS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“That this Conference, believing in the value 
of the interchange of plays with foreign countries, 
urges that a theatre in London should be devoted 
to the performance by foreign companies of plays 
in their own language.” 


MISS DODO LEES, proposing: We shall 
never have a really close union between 
the countries of Western Europe until 
the British learn other languages. 
A great number of English people of all 
classes now take an interest in other 
countries because during the war they 
were stationed abroad, learned the 
language and got to know the people. 
The theatre could play its part in this. 
There have been foreign exchanges 
in the past, but they could be done 
on a much larger scale. It is important 
also from the artistic point of view; if 
you speak French well you cannot bear 
to hear a good French play translated 
into English. It just isn’t the same 
play. Take Sartre’s Crime Passionel for 
instance. In French it was a brilliant 
satire; an exposure of the present day 
misery and uncertainty in Central 
Europe; of the struggle between the 
right and left wings, and of the people 
who could not belong to the third 
force without compromising with their 
consciences. I have heard Shakespeare 
translated into French, and I can 
assure you he is not at all the same. 
Even if people do not entirely under- 
stand plays in foreign languages, there 
is much besides the words they can 
appreciate. A National Theatre’ in 
England might have seasons of Moliére, 
Racine and Ibsen played by foreign 
casts in their own languages. In 
exchange, we might export Stratford- 
on-Avon productions. There is no 
better way of getting to know the 
characters of other peoples so that we 


can work with them. You who have 
taken drama into your lives will realise 
that. So I ask you to think over this 
proposition, work out the practical 
details and get something done about it. 

MISS A. F. COOK (National Union of Teachers), 
seconding: The theatre is a universal thing. 
We should study it in all its aspects, not only 
British theatre. When I was a student, the 
Comedie Francaise came to Manchester every 
year, and the theatre was always full. If there 
was a demand before the war, surely there is a 
much greater demand now. Foreign films 
are firmly established here. 

MISS LYN OXENFORD: It would be more 
practical to work for a season of foreign plays 
here, rather than be too idealistic and by asking 
for a permanent theatre get nothing at all. 

MR. A. E. J. EMMET (Questors’ Theatre): 
I propose an amendment: the omission of the 
words “‘that a theatre” and substitution of the 
words ‘‘the importance of special seasons,” 
and the omission of the words “‘should be.” 
There is a danger that if foreign plays were 
pushed into one particular theatre it would 
become a backwater; it is important that the 
foreign plays which visit us should be in the 
main theatrical stream. 


MR. EVAN JOHN seconded the amendment: 
The word “urges” in this motion is not much 
good unless we know whom we are urging. 
If the Government is to be urged to allocate a 
little more money out of our pockets, I must 
vote against the Resolution. The original 
proposer slid out of this problem by saying we 
must arrange the practical details. But without 
practical details the Resolution is not of much 
value. What it asks for is undoubtedly a good 
thing. Can we find a person or a body that 
will discover whether this good thing can or 
cannot be done? 

MR. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH: There already 
exists a body—The International Theatre 
Institute— to deal with this matter, if it can 
be dealt with. Under U.N.E.S.C.O. the 
I.T.I..is charged with many duties, one of 
which is precisely in harmony with this 
Resolution. The difficulty in asking foreign 
companies is to find a theatre; many a tour 
has had to be dropped because no theatre 
could accommodate it. From that point of 
view there is something to be said for a special 
theatre as a national centre for foreign tours. 
I therefore suggest that the amendment “urges 
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the Council to impress upon the I.T.I. or any 
appropriate body the importance of special 
seasons devoted to the performance by foreign 
companies of plays in their own language.” 


Miss LEES: If a theatre management were 
willing to allot special seasons that would 
suffice. If the money has to come out of our 
pockets, I would rather pay for this than 
for atom bombs. I accept Mr. Whitworth’s 
amendment. 

On being put to the vote the amended Resolution 

was carried unanimously: 

“That this Conference believing in the valué 
of the interchange of plays with foreign countries 
urges the Council to impress upon the International 
Theatre Institute or any other appropriate body, 
the importance of special seasons in London 
devoted to the performance by foreign companies 
of plays in their own language.” 


THE CENSORSHIP 
“That this Conference believes that the Censor- 
ship should be retained and that it should also 
control plays broadcast and televised.” 

MR. NICHOLAS HANNEN, proposing: 
Alarmed at the experience of a speaker 
who rose to propose something and 
after an impassioned harangue sat 
down without proposing anything at 
all, I intend to start my address by 
declaring that “I propose that this 
Conference believes that the censorship 
should be retained and that it should also 
control plays broadcast and televised.” 
Having like Discord cast this golden 
apple of debate into your midst, I 
suppose I could sit down and let my 
seconder carry on! But I suspect that 
not only my seconder, and those few— 
and it can only be a few—people who 
disagree with me, would think that I 
was “passing the buck,” as they say in 
America, and would call it a “dirty 
trick,” because they are in England. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I am peculiarly 
vulnerable to the slings and arrows 
of debate, and though my opponents 
may be few, I bet they are fierce. 


My audiences, or shall I say those 
I am accustomed to address, do not 
usually answer me back or, much as 
they may wish to do so, take me to 
task when I stop talking. To-day I 
cannot hope for this comforting im- 
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munity. If I may fantasticate a little, 
it is as if a mild and elderly mutton 
had been whirled from the shelter and 
seclusion of the South Downs to the 
wolf-infested regions of the Siberian 
Steppes. Yet in spite of this terrifying 
prospect, I felt almost compelled to 
accept the honour of proposing this 
Resolution and defending something 
which so vitally concerns my bread and 
butter and a way of earning it decently. 
Like the Constitution and the Common 
Law, in fact like all the best things in 
English life, the censorship has grown 
from the soil of experience and not 
from the compost of expediency. It has 
functioned successfully for 400 years, 
practically from the inception of secular 
plays in this country. It is one of the 
many little things that make up the 
stability of England. Of course it 
must be retained. 


Of all the hampering restrictions 
imposed by the Commonwealth, that 
wise and worldly man, King Charles IT, 
saw fit to revive the Office of the Censor, 
and no one could accuse the “Father 
of his people” of being intolerant or 
narrow-minded. Originally derived 
from the Royal Prerogative, it has 
been confirmed by two Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the first in 1737 and the second 
in 1843, two dates in history represent- 
ing two very different climates in the 
minds of men, and yet both confirming 
the Office of the Censor by Act of 
Parliament. What a triumph of adap- 
tability in one of the little things that 
make up the stability of England! 
Of course it must be retained. 


And this same stability of England 
is no mean thing. Freedom in the world 
to-day owes its existence to the stability 
of England. And the stability of England 
has always been achieved by the adap- 
tation of the old to the needs of the new. 
We have tried the experiment of 
abolition by violence once, since when 
we have adapted, and I suggest to you 
that the process is naturally and 
quietly taking place with the Office 
of the Censor. Of 1,200 plays submitted 








quite lately in one year, less than six 
were refused a licence: that is less than 
one half per cent. Of plays refused a 
licence by the Censor, an appreciable 
number after being produced by theatre 
clubs have had the official ban re- 
moved and been given a licence for 
commercial production. And what 
about A Streetcar Named Desire? 1 doubt 
whether it would ever have been 
produced if there had been no Censor 
to protect it, after production, by his 
sanction. You all know, of course, that 
when Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
was first produced in America (I 
think it was at Boston) where they had 
no Censor, the whole cast were popped 
into prison—and someone added, I 
think imaginatively, “And G.B.S. him- 
self as well.’ And that was because 
there was NO Censor and only a police 
ban exercised at the instance of 
public informer. OF COURSE THE 
CENSOR MUST BE RETAINED and 
his control extended to plays broadcast 
and televised! 

And the Censorship must be retained 
by the Lord Chamberlain. He is non- 
political, he is non-sectarian, he has no 
axe to grind, and owing to his high 
office can be in touch with all the best 
opinion of the day—his normal contacts 
are with those that matter in every 
walk of life, and they have been for 
400 years—and each successive holder 
of the Office has had to sense the 
climate of men’s minds. That they 
have successfully done so is proved 
by the fact that the office of the Censor 
has been retained by one man down 
from the days of Elizabeth, which can’t 
have been too easy, through James I, 
two Charleses and another James, 
William and Mary, Anne, four Georges, 
a William, Victoria, two Edwards and 
two Georges. And if that pageant 
doesn’t impress you with its continuous 
variety and the adaptability of the 
Office, I don’t know what will. 


Of course by now all opposition to 
y proposal may be at an end, but 
if it isn’t I shan’t be sorry. As Elwood 


P. Dowd, a character in a play called 
Harvey, says: ““An element of conflict in 
any discussion is a very good thing; 
it means that everybody is taking part 
and nobody is left out’; and just to 
encourage this and to show that I 
have remembered, Mr. Chairman, I 
propose again ““That this Conference 
believes that the Censorship should be 
retained and that it should also control 
plays broadcast and televised.” 


MR. R. GILL (Co-operative Arts Centre) 
seconded: The first part of this Resolution is 
unnecessary because, like the Common Law, 
no sane man has ever suggested that the 
Censorship should be abolished. Every theatre 
manager knows it must be retained. It is the 
second part that is important. We have 
growing up a completely new form of enter- 
tainment—television——-which is _ controlled 
merely by those laws which restrict the display 
of obscene literature. This Conference should 
urge that the television play, its script and its 
presentation, should come under censorship, 
and so be brought into the main stream of the 
English Theatre. 


MISS PHOEBE REES: In case Mr. Hannen 
thinks I am one of those wolves he spoke 
about, I would like to say that I have the 
very greatest admiration for his acting. But 
when I saw his name under this Resolution 
I was horrified. I shall be ashamed to be a 
member of the League unless we turn down 
this Resolution almost unanimously. At the 
British Theatre Conference two years ago 
Sir Lewis Casson brought forward a Resolution 
urging the abolition of the Censorship, and 
leading actors and playwrights supported it. 
Censorship is bad for our international 
reputation. It makes us a laughing stock in the 
eyes of Europe. I believe England is the only 
country under a censorship. Secondly, censor- 
ship by the Lord Chamberlain is wrong in 
principle. It is the job of the artist to search 
for truth. Thirdly, it is a financial millstone 
round the necks of those who, by helping 
playwrights, bring new blood into the theatre. 
As to the point about the B.B.C., they censor 
their own plays; I have had one censored. 
But I would rather have it censored by the 
B.B.C. than the Lord Chamberlain. Public 
opinion should be trusted, and if we have not 
got to that civilised state it is time we had. 

MR. EMMET: Mr. Hannen spoke his lines as 
if he believed them. But his one cogent 
argument was that only if you retain the 
censorship do you get an 
seeing not quite decent plays. It seems to be 
costing 400 guineas each to keep those six 
plays he mentioned off the stage. As a matter 
of principle the censorship is wrong and I urge 
you to throw out the Resolution. 
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MR. T. B. MORRIS: I am one of the unlucky 
six. In 1945 a play of mine ahout Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was banned, after it had been 
accepted for production in the West End, 
at the instance of two relatives of Rossetti. The 
play contained nothing that could not be 
found in several biographies, and it dealt 
sympathetically with Rossetti, yet it is still 
refused a licence. The practice of allowing 
relatives, often obscure ones, to damn the 
work of playwrights, should be stopped. 

MR. P, GOODWIN BAILEY (University College, 
Southampton, D.S.): The proposer has 
attempted to sway your emotions and _ has 
not paid the slightest heed to logical argument. 
He compared the development of the Censor- 
ship to that of the Common Law and the 
Constitution. I can assure you as a historian 
that that is incorrect. The development has 
been purely one of expediency. Until very 
recently actors and playwrights were regarded 
as the scum of the earth; the Lord Chamber- 
lain was appointed to keep them in order 
and to defend the King’s Constitution. It is 
extremely dangerous that one man should 
have charge of the artistic integrity of those 
who write for the stage. True, very few plays 
have been rejected, but that is not to say that 
this will always be so and that what happened 
in Nazi Germany might not happen here. 

MR. M. F. K. FRASER (Birmingham Theatre 
Guild): In supporting Mr. Hannen I would 
urge him to add a rider, bringing under the 
control of the Censor plays written at any 
period of history. It is illogical that plays 
written previous to 1737, whatever their 
content or effect upon one’s susceptibilities, 
may be presented for public performance 
without reference to the Censor. 

MR. EVAN JOHN: The Censor gets a letter 
or two every day from infuriated dramatists 
saying he is a tyrant crushing good art. For 
every one of these he gets forty or fifty de- 
nouncing him for letting through such horrible 
stuff. If you abolish him you expose actors 
and playwrights to a flood of libel and blas- 
phemy actions from those who now let off 
their steam in letters to the Censor. 


MR. DOUGLAS CLARK (Player Playwrights) : 
We have reached the stage when we can do 
without the Censor. People who put on plays 
should accept their responsibility. 

MR. R. C. DICKER (Ramsgate Arts Society) : 
The profession only needs the Censor for 
two reasons—one is for security, the other 
that if a banned play is afterwards passed by 
the Censor it is assured of a good box office. 
Public opinion is the right way to ensure 
getting the best plays on the stage. 

MR. WHITWORTH: It has been suggested 
that Mr. Hannen’s brilliant speech was a 
fireworks display in which he did not himself 
believe. What he has said to-day is not to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense, but as his own 
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conviction, held for many years. 

MISss A. F. COOK: There are certain people, 
human nature being what it is, who for the 
sake of notoriety would put on plays which 
offend against all decency. For that reason we 
still need the censorship. 


MR. HOLLWAY: It does not matter much 
whether we have a Censor or not when he 
allows the “Streetcar” to go by. He seems 
to be typically “Civil Service,” working to 
rule. I produced a new play recently which 
had seventeen “‘bloodies’” in it, and he said 
they must be cut by 50 per cent. 

The resolution was carried by 154 votes to 51. 


MR. HANNEN, commenting on the debate: Let 
me remind those who are frantic for the re- 
moval of the Censor that if they get really 
‘““*het up” with him there is only one head to 
be cut off. If you leave the mob to deal with 
these things you will never be through with 
them. If you want your plays produced 
you can arrange it with the greatest of ease 
by giving them to a theatre club, over which 
the Censor has no jurisdiction. These clubs 
represent the Englishman’s castle. In America, 
which I think has no censorship at all, you 
can see great signs up in Broadway saying: 
“We purvey Sex.” If you like that sort of 
thing, you can have it. What I said showed 
that the censorship had progressed gradually 
and easily, and as to the suggestion that 
it should be extended to historical plays, it is 
part of the charm of the whole thing that a 
Lord Chamberlain having passed a_ play 
400 years ago, the present one has nothing 
to say about it; it is there for all time. 


PLAYS IN MODERN VERSE 
‘That this Conference questions the present 


vogue for plays in modern verse as being contrary 
to the natural development of the modern theatre.” 


MR. GUY BOAS, proposing: I find 
myself in rather a delicate position 
because the Chairman of this Confer- 
ence has, by his distinguished work, 
contributed as much to the advance of 
poetic drama in this country as any- 
body else. Also poetry is a_ tricky 
business. I was asked last week to keep 
an old lady company. I took down a 
book to read to her and she said: “TI 
hope you are not going to read me 
poetry; it gets on my nerves.” I went 
with a friend to see one of Christopher 
Fry’s plays recently. In the interval he 
said: ““What a magnificent play this is; 
and how much I’m enjoying myself, 















































but I hope I never see another.” I have 
enjoyed the work of Eliot and Fry— 
they are photographers, too, aren’t 
they?—as much as anybody. But 
that is a very different matter from 
thinking that this type of play is the 
natural development of modern drama. 
Because the box office in St. Martin’s 
Lane is doing enormous business, some 
people picture a return to a poetic era 
like the Elizabethan and even the mira- 
cle of another Shakespeare among us. 

I think we ought to define what 
we mean by the words “poetic drama.” 
“Drama” we know about, but if you 
know what “poetry” is, you know 
more than I do. Housman says it is 
“the secretion of the oyster,” but 
that is too personal. Browning pro- 
bably got nearest in his definition 
of a musician as one who produces 
“not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
Yet that applies to all art—the pro- 
duction suddenly, after the sequence 
of a certain number of words or 
sounds, of an atmospheric magnetism, 
a whole which is more than the 
component parts. 

Is there any difference between 
prose and poetry in the technical sense? 
T. S. Eliot says there is not. Paul 
Valéry would have us look at these 
things as if on a string; at one end is 
music and at the other is mathematics. 
Between the two comes poetry and 
prose. As poetry and prose move 
either to the right or to the left, they 
veer towards the most absolute of the 
sciences or the most absolute of the 
arts. Poetry does not mean the differ- 
ence between verse—heroic couplets for 
instance—-and prose. It is a difference 
of atmosphere, of tension. In Shakes- 
peare, a prose sentence or a line of verse 
may produce exactly the same effect: 

“., . Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task 

is done, 


And we must sleep . . .” 


The words could be written as a 
prose sentence. It is not because they 
are arranged on two lines, or because 
they are in iambics, that they set ringing 
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the overtones and undertones which 
reach to infinity and fire the imagina- 
tion, but because they are written 
by a poetic artist. Many a sentence 
from a so-called prose speech of Hamlet 
produces that effect; what technical 
distinction can we draw between “To 
be or not to be” and “But thou wouldst 
not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart”? 

In The Cocktail Party or The Lady or 
Venus Observed you get that same 
tension; you feel it coming round the 
theatre and holding you. Managers are 
receiving dozens of poetic plays in 
consequence of these box office successes, 
and I am told that 60 per cent. of them 
are written in orthodox metres, even in 
heroic couplets. If the success of Eliot 
and Fry is causing people to reproduce 
the old metres, I think it is leading them 
in a wrong direction. In the Eliza- 
bethan age poetry was the natural 
vehicle of speech. Not only the drama 
was poetic but the adventures, the 
voyages, the battles, the politics, the 
crown—Raleigh in his quest for 
Eldorado, and the romance of the 
Virgin Queen. Even the intellectual 
couplets of Dryden were_a_ natural 
reflection of the ordered sanity of 
the eighteenth century. But when 
you get to Browning and Tennyson 
poetic drama is a failure, because 
by that time poetry was not the 
natural speech, and I cannot see that it 
is to-day, or that we deserve that it 
shall be. 

Since the Industrial Revolution with 
its resulting slums, and all those 
prosaic abuses which Dickens _por- 
trayed, since the carnage of the Somme, 
since the inter-war jazz period, and 
since the Blitz (despite its unselfish 
glory) I cannot believe, except as an 
almost paradoxical reaction, that poetry 
is the natural speech of the theatre. 
The great landmarks of recent drama 
have been Shaw, Strindberg and Ibsen, 
and, while Eliot and Fry will have a 
place in theatrical history, I doubt 
whether they will carry forward our 
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tradition. 1 question whether these 
poets, interesting as their work is, are 
the natural representatives of our 
epoch. I suspect in years ahead people 
will look back and think of them, not 
as voices crying in the wilderness, but 
as singing of the metaphysical heights 
to which we, in our scientific distress, 
longed in vain to be lifted by their 
winged language. 

MR. WHITWORTH seconded the Resolution. 

MR. W. L. KENDALL (Civil Service Theatre 
Guild): Mr. Boas is asking us to discuss tips 
for the probable Derby form of the human 
spirit. He seems to assume that the mechanical 
developments of the last 150 years have 
permanently thwarted and_ stunted the 
human spirit. The modern verse drama is 
an attempt to bring back poetic as opposed 
to mechanical art. 


MR. R. GILL: Mr. Boas argued that Browning 
and Tennyson wrote in a manner which was 
not natural to their period because their 
plays were failures, but he is apparently 
asking us to say that Eliot and Fry are not 
writing in the natural speech of our time 
because their plays are succeeding. I suggest 
that the plays of Browning and Tennyson failed 
for lack of dramatic content. We have talked 
about censorship to-day; this Resolution im- 
poses an intellectual censorship. It asks us 
to say to young poets: “You should not write 
poetic drama because it is not in the spirit 
of our times.’”’ The only people who can 
really answer this are our children. 


MR. GRIMSEY (Questors’ Theatre): I doubt 
whether poetry has ever been the natural 
language of the people. Mr. Fry’s free kind 
of blank verse is admirably suited to modern 
England and to scientific times. I am sure 
that if he had attempted to produce drama 
in heroic couplets, or Shakespeare’s blank 
verse, he would have been a failure. But 
because he has chosen a half-verse form in these 
half-verse times he is a dramatic poet. I see no 
reason to despair of poetic drama coming to 
stay because we don’t speak poetry. 


MR. GOODWIN BAILEY: It is just because ours 
is an age of unbelief, of transition, of general 
turmoil that people have turned more and 
more not only to the theatre but to poetic 
drama. In the South of England the best 
box office dramatist is still William Shake- 
speare. I do not agree that Eliot and Fry are 
successful because they are good dramatists, 
and that Browning failed because he was not. 
Neither Eliot nor Fry has yet perfected his 
theatrical technique. They have succeeded 
in spite of that because, to see the way out of 
our troubles, we need to have life pointed 
for us in the compressed phrase of poetic 
image. 


MR. EMMET: It was Humbert Wolfe, | 
believe, who said: ““The purpose of a poet is to 
enclose infinity in the smallest possible space.” 
Our modern poets are trying to give their 
dialogue this sense of infinity. Mr. Boas gave 
the impression that Shaw, Strindberg and 
Ibsen were the dramatists of to-day. They 
were surely the dramatists of fifty years ago. 
Our poets have one foot in the future, but I 
feel that Mr. Boas has both feet in the past. 


MR. BOAS, replying to the debate: The Resolu- 
tion is not intended to cast critical aspersions 
on an episode in our stage development 
which the League and every serious and 
imaginative person should support. All it asks is 
whether these verse plays are going to be just 
an episode or whether they are going to be 
part of the main stream. 


The Resolution was lost by 48 votes against 101. 


THE FESTIVAL: A JUNIOR 
SECTION 
“That this Conference recommends a separate 
section of the competitive festival for Junior 

Groups (ages ten to seventeen).” 

MISS MARJORIE SHERBORNE (Sherborne 
School of Music and Dramatic Art, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne) proposing: I am 
very keen on the Competitive Festival, 
and I always enter one or two junior 
teams as well as adult ones, but they 
know that they have little chance of 
winning because of their age. One 
evening in our first round of competi- 
tions should be devoted to a section 
for junior teams. Their plays should 
have a shorter time limit (20 to 
25 minutes), but the same marking 
system, the same standard and the 
same judge as the adult plays. It would 
be good experience for them, raise the 
standard of their work, and teach 
young people to take criticism from 
eminent judges. I don’t think these 
teams should go forward to any 
other section, but those gaining seventy 
or seventy-five marks might be given a 
Certificate of Merit. I know Youth 
Clubs hold festivals but they have not 
the same standard as the B.D.L. 
Festival. Some will not allow junior 
teams from dramatic schools to enter. 


MR. GOODWIN BAILEY: In seconding the 
Resolution I would like the proposer’s consent 





to an amendment dividing the provision for 
children into two sections, one up to fifteen 
plus, and one from sixteen to nineteen. The 
age limit doesn’t take in some of the Youth 
Club groups whose ages range considerably 
beyond seventeen. 


MISS SHERBORNE: By seventeen they are 
old enough to join the ordinary Festival. 


MISS M. WARD SMITH: I oppose this motion 
because it would duplicate work already 
being done by the League without helping 
the organisations which are preparing boys 
and girls to take their place with adults. 

MR. ANDREW CAMPBELL and MRS. POWELI 
supported the Resolution. 


MRS. F. RODEN: In the Cambridge County 
Finals youth groups do come into the adult 
Festival. And a good youth group can come 
right through. 


MISS M. GILBERT: My group from twelve 
to seventeen entered the adult Festival last 
year and chose their own plays. 


MR. WHITWORTH suggested that the Resolu- 
tion be amended to read: “That this Con- 
ference asks the National Committee for 
Community Drama to consider the formation 
of a Section for Junior Groups (ages twelve to 
seventeen).” 

Thus amended the Resolution was passed by 
111 votes to 35. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL ENQUIRY 
“That the National Committee for Community 
Drama should consider for report to the next 
Annual Conference on what lines the National 
Festival has developed; its present position, and 
the problem of its future.” 


MR. WILLIAM KENDALL, proposing: 
It; is high time we had a general 


review of the Festival in the light of 


present day conditions. 1951 will be 
its Silver Jubilee year, and that is a 
good occasion on which to ask ourselves 
to what extent the Festival has lived 
up to its title and achieved its aims and 
how its Constitution has stood up to 
its quick and scattered development. 
The one-act Festival cannot any 
longer discover the best in amateur 
drama. Most of the best work is now 
done in the three-act play. The Festival is 
shunned by the better societies, partly 
because of snobbery and partly because 
they do not enter if they think they 
cannot win. The best of amateur 


dramatic work, therefore, is not in the 
Festival. Then why have the Festival at 
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all? The second object of the League is 
to promote a right relation between 
drama and the life of the community. 
To achieve this aim the Festival must 
be a force in local, not only in national, 
drama. Local Festivals are increasing 
in number and size, and are not always 
allied to the national plan. We should 
study the actual relationship of the 
Festival to the Ministry of Education 
and to the Local Authorities. This is 
important both from the point of view 
of social policy and of finance. 

The Festival has grown up without 
capital or subsidy. Now that costs have 
risen so enormously, something must be 
done to increase its revenue. ‘here are 
only three sources—audiences, societies, 
grants. The latter depends upon achiev- 
ing a good relationship with Authorities 
who can get cash to come our way. 
Audiences derive partly from publicity, 
but mainly from the enthusiasm of the 
societies who enter. We need to give 
them more stake in the Festival, and 
more responsibility. Could we do 
this by concentrating on the Divisions, 
so that they meet all the expenses up 
to their stage of the Festival? This may 
imply re-drafting of the constitution 
and boundaries. 

Lastly, is the One-Act Festival 
enough? Do we not need, as well as a 
National Amateur Theatre Week, some 
local Community Drama Weeks? I 
ask that we should take stock of our 
position and have a full investigation 
during this year. 

MR. HOLLWAy seconded the Resolution. 

MR. R. GILL: My Society has its own theatre 
and in the winter runs a play for a whole 
month. We always want to enter the Festival, 
but must know the dates well ahead. We can- 
not suddenly cancel a major production to 
put on the festival play. 

MISS DOROTHY ROWE: The proposer’s two 
reasons. why the older and bigger clubs have 
held aloof from the Festival may be valid, but 
there are other more gracious and honourable 
ones. Usually the bigger the club the bigger 
the commitments. Any club entering a Festival 
wants to put in its best members, but it 
cannot put them into cold storage so that they 
may appear at the preliminary, and if neces- 
sary in a second or third round. 
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MRS. POWELL: If distances could be reduced 
more societies would take part. 

MR. HOLLWAY: I would make a suggestion 
to the more experienced societies. Many of 
them have organised courses of training for 
their younger members. There is no finer 
training than to enter the B.D.L. Festivals; 
these societies should enter their trainees. 

MR. W. BUSHILL-MATTHEWS: I should not 
like delegates to be too gloomy about the 
Festival finances. The Western Area, which 
represents a third of England, has for a 
number of years seen to it that Stage I Festivals 
are self-supporting, with the result that the 
B.D.L. cannot make any loss at the Divisional 
level. On our Area Final we also make a 
profit. We feel sure that what we achieve 
by great effort in the West can be done in the 
whole country, and thus put the Festival on a 
sound basis. 


The resolution was accepted by acclamation. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE 
THEATRE 
** That the Council should consider the possibility 
of broadening the scope of the Annual Conference 
with a view to quickening the community’s interest 
in the Theatre in its widest sense.” 

MR. W. BUSHILL-MATTHEWS, pro- 
posing: The British Drama League 
should take its rightful place in this 
country as the leader of enlightened 
opinion about the theatre. It is not 
limited to the amateur theatre; it has 
on its Council prominent members of 
the profession and of professional or- 
ganisations. This Annual Conference 
should not spend its whole time dis- 
cussing domestic matters, but should 
provide an opportunity for other bodies 


to thrash out their problems: the 
British Council, the Arts Council, 
Actors, Equity, the International 


Theatre Institute, the Old Vic, the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and so 
on. We should be speaking not only 
for our own members, but for all en- 
lightened opinion, in accordance with 
the League’s declared object of pro- 
moting the right relationship between 
the theatre and the community. 
MR. NICHOLAS HANNEN seconded. 


MR. ANDREW CAMPBELL: As the still acting 
secretary of the Standing Committee of the 
British Theatre Conference I support the 


Resolution. In 1948 my organisation held the 
biggest Theatre Conference that has taken 
place for a long time. It was designed to 
be a forum representative of the entire theatre. 
We suffered a boycott from a most important 
side of the theatre, the managerial side, but a 
very useful Conference was held, and I was 
staggered the other day to find how many 
of its Resolutions had since been ratified by 
government bodies, the Arts Council, and other 
organisations. That Conference closed with 
the Resolution that it should meet again in 


1950. The 1948 Conference was almost 
entirely concerned with procedural and 
organisational matters and it has always 


seemed to me that the British Theatre should 
discuss its artistic problems. It was said in 1948 
that our Conference should have been called 
by the B.D.L. I agree, and one of the reasons 
that makes me hesitate to call the next B.T.C. 
is that I still have that same feeling. I hope 
that this Resolution will impel the Council 
to consider most seriously whether the League 
cannot take responsibility for these kind of 
discussions. 

MRS. CLAYTON (Leeds Civic Theatre): As 
the representative of a branch of a Local 
Authority I say that to extend the scope of 
this Conference would be most useful. 


MR. EMMET: I would like to support Mr. 
Campbell with enthusiam. The theatre must 
create more opportunities for the discussion 
of the artistic problems which so many try 
to solve in isolation. I hope the Council 
will not be bound by the terms of the Resolu- 
tion and think that to widen this Conference 
is the only way. If we wish to get together 
with other bodies it will be necessary to hold 
the meetings in London and at a week-end, 
when actors and actresses can be present. 


MISS REES: I support the Resolution as a 
way of bringing the professional and the 
amateur theatre together. 


MR. WHITWORTH: Let us recapture some- 
thing of the spirit of the earlier Confer- 
ences which enabled us to help in the promo- 
tion of a national theatre. We want speakers 
not only on the professional side, but also on 
the educational, social and _ psychological 
side. The theatre’s immense social importance 
concerns millions of people in this country 
who are not competent in its more technical 
aspects. Let us widen our scope and bring 
in all those elements which would strengthen 
the League as a whole. 


The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


1951 CONFERENCE 


It was decided to hold the next Conference 
and Amateur Theatre Week during Whitsun- 
tide. There were three proposals as to venue— 
London, Harrogate and Brighton. The decision 
was left to the Council. 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS ETC. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Principal: 
W. GREENHOUSE ALLT, Fendi. F.T.C:L., F.R.C.0. 


SPEECH and DRAMA 


TWO-YEAR TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(DAY) 
The entrance examination for this course 
will be held in the week beginning 4th 
September and the course will begin on 
18th September. Students will be expected 
to prepare for L.T.C.L. teacher’s diploma. 
They may also take the Certificate of the 
Drama Board (A.D.B.) and, if desired, 


other qualifications. 


TWO-YEAR TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(EVENING) 

This course has been specially designed to 

meet the needs of those whose time for 

study is limited. Attendance is required 

on one evening a week and students are 

coached, in class, for a diploma. 





——__—_——— All enquiries to ——_______ 
A. T. REES, Hon.F.T.C.L., Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1. WEL 5773 











ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


SPEECH & DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK, 


SIDCUP, KENT 


(27 minutes from Charing Cross and London Bridge) 





One-Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
Accepted students recognised. as eligible 
for grant-aid by Ministry of Education 





Three-Year Specialist Teachers Course 
(provisionally recognised by the Ministry of Education) ° 


: Stage Course 





Vacancies in all courses for term beginning September, 1950 


Further particulars from: 


THE REGISTRAR, MISS HENNIKER HEATON 
Temporary Office: 108c Lexham Gardens, London, W.8 
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THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal t 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: His Majesty the King 
ter Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal: 
R. S. Thatcher, M.A., Mus.Doc., Hon. R.A.M., 
F.R.C.M. 


Warden: Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course for students of both sexes is 
designed to cover a period of three years’ full- 
time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral Speech, 
Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public Speaking, 
Voice Production, Stage Lighting and Make-up, 
Dancing (Classical), Dramatic Rehearsal, Fencing, 
Mime, Principles of Teaching, Psychology, 
Remedial Speech and Microphone Technique. 
(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 
Schools and teaching under supervision.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 


Examinations in Speech and Drama and Mime 
are held during the Easter, Summer and Christ- 
mas Vacations. Provisional dates for next session, 
llth-15th September. 


PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 


from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Training Courses for Amateurs 1950/51 





Autumn Week-End Courses 
1950 
October 21st/22nd 
DRAMA FOR YOUTH 
November 4th/5th 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
November 18th/19th 
STAGE SETTING AND DESIGN 
December 9th/10th 
PLAYWRITING 
December 16th/17th 
ACTING 





Ten Week Full Time Course 


January 8th — March 16th, 1954 


Apply: 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 

















The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA “GS@tns 


Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL : 
EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 
Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 
Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects may 
| be taken separately. 
| Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 
| The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
| Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M). 
| as conferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes 
| of the Burnham Scale. 
| 


Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses, and all further 
| information from: 


| 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
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LAMDA 


(THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART) 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 
Telephone: WEStern 8683 





L.A.M.D.A. Examinations in Acting 


During the year ending 20th January, 1950, the following well-known 

theatrical and screen personalities adjudicated at the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 
in respect of the A.L.A.M. (Acting) Diploma. 
Mabel Constanduros, Eileen Herlie, Barry O’Brien, Norman Marshall, 
Ronald Simpson, Olga Lindo, Constance Lorne, Ivan Samson, Austin 
Trevor, Frances Rowe, Dorothy Dewhurst, Baxter Somerville, Lance 
Hamilton, Joan Schofield, Daphne Rye, Gordon Harbord, Willard Stoker, 
Michael MacOwen, Patric Curwen, Marie Ney, Weston Drury (20th 
Century Fox), L’Epine Smith (Pinnacle Films), Beatrix Lehmann, Ronald 
Wilson (Grand National Films), Derek Marr (Warner Bros.), Kenneth 
Carten (Myron Selznick), David Henley (Messrs. Fosters), Mrs. de 
Leon (Messrs. Herbert de Leon), John Redway (A.B.P.C.), John Perry 
(Messrs. Tennant), Ossia Trilling (Theatre News Letter), Michael Hamilton, 
Haddon Mason (Film Rights), Alan Dent (News Chronicle), etc. 

A very high standard of performance is necessary to win this Diploma. 
The certificate states that in the opinion of two of the above adjudicators: 
‘*The candidate is capable of appearing in a West End (London) 

theatre with a professional cast.’’ 

Each Diploma Examination occupies 35 minutes, during which period 
candidates have the undivided attention of two of the above mentioned 
adjudicators, and the immense advantage of their helpful criticism after 
each examination is over. Surely a unique opportunity! Over one hundred 
Diploma candidates are now entering yearly. 

Leading up to this Diploma is a carefully graded series of Examinations, 
comprising Five Junior Grades, six Adult Grades, Bronze, Silver and Gold 
Medals, which Teachers of Drama find of infinite value in training their 
students. 

The standard which these Examinations demand, from start to finish, 
is that of the “professional stage.”” Any teacher may enter a candidate. 

At the end of all Examinations candidates have the immense advantage 
of receiving a helpful criticism from the adjudicators. 





Dramatic, Speech, Television and Film Classes for those desirous 
of adopting a professional career. Training under the Government 
Further Education and Training Scheme. 





Founded in 1861, being a “limited” association existing for the promotion of art and not for profit. 
WILFRID FOULIS, 
Governing Director. 
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North West 
SCHOOL of SPEECH and DRAMA 


THE FULL-TIME COURSE of this newly- 

opened school starts in September, 1950. 

One, Two, or Three-year Courses, depending 
on previous experience and ability. 





The final qualification will include L.R.A.M. (Speech 
and Drama) and the producers’ diploma A.D.B., but 
the course will stress and provide for the practical 
work of the theatre. 





Write for prospectus which also gives details of classes 
for part-time students and information about . . . 
The PRODUCERS’ COURSE: Saturday afternoons, 
starting September 23rd. Three terms course in pre- 
paration for the A.D.B. 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 
Principal: CHRISTABEL BURNISTON 


(formerly a Drama Organiser for Lancs) 


Higher National Froebel Union (Leeds University) 
A.L.A.M. (Elocution) 

L.R.A.M. (Speech and Drama) 

Principal Examiner to the Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship 
Member of the Guild of Drama Adjudicators 


assisted by specialist lecturers in every 
branch of dramatic art. 


32 ROE LANE, SOUTHPORT 


Telephone: SOUTHPORT 55510 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Sing- 
ing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education to 
higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 








THREE PLY 


A MURDER MYSTERY 


by Walter Saltoun 


3 AGS | FULL SET 
7 Men 3 Women 


MYSTERY - COMEDY - DRAMA 
POST 4/2 FREE 


W.& L. HUNT LTD 


VICTORIA ROAD, ALDERSHOT 


An Elocution Competition 
on NOVEMBER IlIth, 18th and 25th. 


at the 
ARMITAGE HALL, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE for THE BLIND 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
in aid of 
THE SUNSHINE HOMES FOR 
BLIND BABIES 


Syllabus and all particulars from 
Mrs. CLAREMONT, M.B.E. (address above) 








THE ARTS CLUB, SHEFFIELD 


FULL-LENGTH 
PLAY COMPETITION 


Prize £10 10 0 and Production 








ENTRY FEE 10/- 
Closing Date, 15th NOVEMBER, 1950 
All details from the Hon. Treasurer, Miss O. M. BROWN 


115 STUBLEY LANE, DRONFIELD WOODHOUSE 
Nr. SHEFFIELD 











“it was really a great 
success, artistically 
and financially.” 


Thus did Mr. Nugent Monck report to 
the playwright upon his production at 
The Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, of 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS 
By MRS. GASKELL & MARGARET MACNAMARA 
Period, Early Nineteenth Century. Three 
Acts, 5 m., 10 f. One simple interior set. 
Small stage adequate. 


As published (at 4/— by Samuel French) the play 
is rather longer than the average. A free copy 
of cuts and rewritten passages, based on Mr. 
Monck’s prompt book, may be obtained from 
the publisher, at 26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or from The Librarian, British 
Drama League on a Member's application. 
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(7 f.,5 m. One set) 


TWO NEW CANDIED PEEL | 
ONE ACT PLAYS| | 3 prerys Sumo ne 





by HOWARD AGG every second day for the whole of last year.” 
“JUST BEFORE TEA” KNIGHT’S MOVE é 
A Comedy for Ladies. 7 females. 1 set (5 f.,5 m. One set) 
“SHADOW OF DOUBT” “Full of human interest, witty dialogue and very 
A Drama. 3 males, 3 females. 1 set. suitable for amateurs.”—Amateur Stage. 
eee THIN PARTITION 
jp Snee Neem ° (5 f., 4m. One set) b 
“STRANGE PARALLEL” “Well written, real human characters and a deeply f I 
A Play of the Supernatural. 3 males, moving last Act.””—Drama. & 
3 females. 1 set. t he 
“ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY” MURDER OUT OF TUNE ~ 
A Comedy for 6 women. | set. (5 f., 4m. One set) ' 
“WHEN THE STREETS ARE 
DARK” LADYSFINGERS . 
A Thriller for 6 women. 1 set. (6 f., 3 m. One set) Hi . 
“COME TO THE BALL” t . 
A Comedy for 6 women. | set. ; BURNING GOLD and $ 
The Plays Published and Licences issued for (the sequel) ‘ 
Performance by: 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD., ‘ 
26 Southampton Street, FALKLAND L. CARY 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Messrs. S. French 




















WILFRED MASSEY’S NEW PLAY 


“An absorbing and, at times, moving play.” “Fine characterisations. Good 
story.” “Good, honest drama; just enough comedy.” 


=e i 


» By J 
9 Fe f i | By 
John Marlow’s Profession 
3 ACTS | INTERIOR SET 4 MEN 5 WOMEN wile 
Also by the same Author: Men Women BOOKS: Complete with 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS”’ 4 6 Author’s production notes, 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY’’ 3 7 etc. 3/- (postage 3d.) 
“BIG MOMENT’”’ 4 6 — 
“THE YOUNGER END”’ 3 7 _— 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS’”’ 2 8 FEES: On sliding scale, Sse 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB” - i from £1:1:0to £4:4:0 ‘ 
And the celebrated Comedy-Mystery success: 
A 


Such Things Happen | 
5 WOMEN g 5 MEN P ins 
10,000 productions in British Isles, Australia and U.S.A. 

Copies of Plays will be sent on reading loan for 5d. stamps: 

Dept. D., WILFRED MASSEY Ac 
“‘THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, AYLESBURY, BUCKS s 
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EMPEROR GODIVA 


1-Act Comedy for Youth Clubs 
(or Societies seeking fun!) 
A new twist to the Hans Andersen story ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes” 
MS. issue in advance of Anthology publication. 
3 m., 3 f., or 6 f. Crowd if desired. 
Improvised Costume. Curtain Set. 
Copy on reading loan 6d. 
Pentland Hick, 5a Fulford Rd., Scarborough 


Licence to perform—SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE LEGEND 
OF BABOUSHKA 


By S. F. COTTON 
2/— net. 15 m., 13 w., 8 ch. 
This well-known Nativity Play has been revised and 
enlarged. It can be acted quite simply or elaborated 
by peasant songs and dances. Good opportunities 
for miming. Special music of a Russian character, 
if preferred, can be loaned on application. 


Copies sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SON LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 








PLAYS ON APPROVAL 
**The Little Tin God’’ 3 act,5m.,5w. 
**On Such a Night’’ 3 act, 3 m., 6 w. 
‘‘Ivy Lodge’”’ (serious) 3 act, 2 m., 4w. 


**United We Fall’’ 3 act, 8 w. 
‘Shooting Star’’ 3 act, 9 w. 
**Ride-a-Cock-Horse’”’ 3 act, 9 w. 
‘While There is Time’’ (serious) 

| act, 6 w. 
**Meet Miss Parkes’’ 1 act, 7 w. 


Send 6d. for 3-act and 4d. for I-act 
JOHN KNOWLES 








115 MAYALS ROAD, SWANSEA 





THREE-ACT COMEDY 


DOUBLE WEDDING 
7 WOMEN; 4 MEN 


After 17 successful Productions by Amateur 
Societies, this Play has been revised and the 
Second Edition is ready. The main theme is love 
and jealousy. Strong Plot, many Dramatic 
situations, plenty of Comedy. A Good Play for 
a Good Society. 


COPIES ON APPROVAL 





Apply: 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FOR FESTIVALS 


DISTURBED REFLECTIONS 
By AUSTIN TAYLOR Comedy (7 .) 


IDYLL IN ITHACA 
By RUSSELL SHERWEN Comedy (3 m. 2f.) 


MOTHER MANDRAKE 
By T. B. MORRIS Drama (9 f.) 


Catalogue 4d. post free 
The INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT 


PLAY THEATRE 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 


Four One-Act Plays for Women 
By GWEN PIERCE 
ONE OF THE LUCKY ONES (5f.) 
DEEP WATERS (6 f.) 
A HOME OF ONE’S OWN  (5f.) 
A CHILD IN THE HOUSE (7f.) 
Copies, |/6, by post, 1/7, from 


PROSCENIUM PRESS 
13-15 Hollowgate, Holmfirth, Yorks 








“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


A Comedy-Thriller by Gilbert Brookfield, 
(3 acts, 10 f., | set) 


‘““1F YOU REMEMBER” 


A Farce by Roland Fenton 
(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 


Acting Editions 3/2 each post paid from: 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.| 











WHO'S BOSS 3 acts. 5m., 5f. 1 set. 


A comedy on political interference in business. 


MR. JONES’ SYSTEM Zacts. 4m., 5f. I set 


A comedy of what happens when you win the pools. 


MURDER DONE 3 acts. 4m., 4f. | set 


A girl defends her shell-shocked husband. 
ALL-WOMEN ONE-ACT 


THE YOUNGER DAUGHTER. 4 f., Drama. 
ON A PEDESTAL. 5 f., Drama. 
WARNING TO WIVES. 8 f., Comedy. 
VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 8 f., Drama. 
RESPECT FOR THE DEAD. 8 f., Drama. 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL 


E. W. BRIDGEN (Mr.) 
UNIVERSAL STORES - BARNARDS GREEN - MALVERN 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


“BED OF ROSE'S” 


A Broad Comedy (5 f., 4 m., | set) 


This play had twelve repertory 
productions in the first ten weeks 
after it was completed. 
a4 


“Delightful wit and abundant action 
make the play a grand success.” 
Southend 


“The comedy went over in a big way.’ 
—Cleethorpes 


“The show went terrifically well ! 
Laughter almost non stop.” 
—Newcastle 


“One of the longest laughs yet.” 
—Manchester 


“A fine comedy, Hearty laughs and 
witty lines in a merry scramble of 
fun.” —Wigan. 


f) 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Farces: 


HOLIDAY HOME 
HOLIDAY EVE 
THE TELEPHONE NEVER RINGS 
HUSBANDS SUPPLIED 
WIFE REQUIRED 


Drama: 
THE GRAND DESIGN 


Just Published: 
THE LATE LAMENTED (Comedy) 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





RIME PASSIONEL” by Jean-Paul Sartre now 
—~ available for Amateur performances. Please appl 
The Secretary, 18 Albert Hall Mansions, S.W.7. 





RODUCTIONS, Adjudications, Private Coaching in 
Drama, Mime, Speech.—Ruth Gillham, L.R.A.M.. 
Associate Member Guild of Drama Adjudicators, 76 Kings 

Avenue, S.W.4. Tul. 6273. 





LAYS, MSS, etc., copied by experienced Typists. 
All work promptly and attractively executed. 2s. 3d. 
thousand words—carbon copies $d. per sheet extra. For 
Duplicating Charges, Programmes, etc., Write The 
Personal Service, 123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, $.W.18. 





LE SSLIE D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), 
M.R.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech and Drama 
private or class. Studios, Brentwood, Romford, Ilford and 
London. For prospectus apply: 14 "Hanover St., W.1 or 
69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 





XPERIENCED ACTORS AND 
quired for Production Group 
Company. 
Theatre. 
Hill, N.8. 


ACTRESSES re- 
Amateur Repertory 

14 play year—10 night run—own Club and 
Details apply to Miss L. A. Nossek, 104 Crouch 





PPLICATIONS INVITED for Evening Drama 

School. Vacancies for September Term. Two-year 
Course, one or two classes per week, three productions a 
year. No previous experience necessary. Apply with 
partic ulars to Miss L. A. Nossek, 104 Crouch Hill, N.8. 








” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 
Evening News : ‘‘“WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 
“‘The Author certainly shows, in his first play 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 
Nottingham Journal: ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of *“THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough . 


STEELE’ S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. ! 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 
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NOW READY—WILFRED MASSEY’S 
NEW PLAY 


“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH" 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 


3 ACTS. Cast: 3 men, 6 women. 
Single interior setting. 
A quick-action comedy set in a country 
farmhouse. Colourful acting parts, many 


comedy scenes, but with scope for excellent 
straight acting. 


BOOKS: With Author’s Production Notes, 
Property Plot, Drawing of Ground 
Plan: 3/— (postage 3d. extra). 


FEES: On sliding scale, £1/I/- to £4/4/- 
Books on reading loan for 5d. stamps from: 
WILFRED MASSEY 


“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 





Festival One-Act Plays 





DRUID’S RING 
T. B. Morris 
A modern drama of farm life  8f. 


THE FRIENDS OF 
VALERIE LANE 
Dolland Parsons 


A detective play with an unusual 
ending 3m., 3f. 


HOW PLEASANT TO 
KNOW MRS. LEAR 


Charles Causley 
A witty comedy of late Victorian 


period . 
Each Is. 6d. net. Fee 17s. 6d. per 
performance 


New catalogue of full length and one-act 
plays, sketches and handbooks available 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1 














The Ideal Pre-Christmas Cocktail 
— Yorkshire Post 


But Once a Year 


(One set, 6 f., 4 m.) Falkland L. Cary 


“Ripples with warmth, colour, laughter and a 
touch of mellow phantasy.”—Brighton. 


“The biggest laughter-maker in the theatre 
yet.”"—Kettering. 


“*A Christmas entertainment for children of all 
ages, beguiling in its honest fun and senti- 
mental fantasy.”-—Peterborough. 


“Grand entertainment, deservedly received 
with enthusiasm.””—Newcastle. 





Sixty Productions last Christmas 





MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 





Now Available 


CIVVY 
STREET 


by Blair 
Recently performed by the B.B.C. 
in Saturday Night Theatre 

Three Acts. Single set. 5 m., 5 w. 

Simple, human, dramatic 

FEE: 
Sliding scale according to capacity. 
COPIES: 3s. 6d. post free 


Enquire also for list of other full-length 
plays of distinctive type 
W. W. BLAIR-FISH 
The Mill House, Fordham, 
near Colchester 























DARTMOUTH COLLEGF 








ee 


URSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 
Public @i@zaa7 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- 
turing specialists in the Stew 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Advice and 


* Latest Type Portable Dimmer 
“Frenca” Super Soft-edged quotations freely given. witchboard 
Beam Spotlight 


JiAidiifiae 


— 


7 Illustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Leaflets W51, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media T 
Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—7 lines 
LONDON 1 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 











PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.L., and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO, LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
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